HERE is an old town in the French 
Riviera, high up on one of the spurs 
of the Apennines behind Cannes 

and ten miles from the sea, which, though 
in itself dirty and dim, is celebrated through- 
out the world for two of the sweetest prod- 
ucts of nature aided by art—perfumes and 
candied fruits. 
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GRASSE, THE “SWEETEST” TOWN IN THE WORLD. 


BY ELEANOR HODGENS, 





VIEW OF GRASSE FROM THE GRAND HOTEL. 


Situated in the balmy, productive land of 
the South, where flowers and fruits grow 
with a prodigality unknown to us, Grasse 
has for many years been quite given up to 
the industry of converting these into dain- 
ties to send over the earth, and from their 
sales its present inhabitants have grown rich. 
Tall chimneys of the perfume and fruit fac- 
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tories spike the rocky old 
town, which hangs like a 
bird’s nest high above 
the surrounding country. 
Far and near between 
the mountains and sea 
grow fields and gardens 
of flowers and orchards 
laden with fruit. 
Looking back from 
the heights as one as- 
cends, there is not any- 
where a more beautiful 
prospect. Miles of gray- 
green olive groves and 
dark Aleppo pines stand 
out against rocks of 
burnt limestone, and de- 
taching themselves here 
and there in groups are 
clumps of cypresses. 
The mountains around 
are pine-clad, and on 
them rests the brilliant 
rays of a southern sun. 
Overhead is a gay blue 
sky, and far below shim- 
mers and glistens the 
blue Mediterranean, 
curving in and out of 
graceful coast-lines. 
Above in the old town 
are narrow dark streets, 
low doorways, stony 
walls, foundries for coppers and stills with 
huge chimneys, furnaces for blowing glass 
bottles and retorts, and shops for the making 
of packing cases, all crowded in with houses 
and chapels and people. The streets are in 
places so steep that the people must ascend 
steps cut in them to reach their homes. 
There is but one level street running along 
the ridge of the hill in the middle of the 
town and here is a little green common, 
with trees and a few stone benches. Here 
a withered crone and a bent old man—two 
well-known beggars of Grasse—held out 
their hands to us for alms. In gardens off 
from the zigzag carriage road peasants were 
here and there burning brush, weeding or 
watering among the flower beds, and women 
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A STREET IN GRASSE. 


in groups were washing linen in a pool be- 
hind one of the perfume factories. 

During the season the roads leading up 
to the town are crowded with peasants draw- 
ing wagon-loads of rose petals, violets, jon- 
quils, or jasmine heads, and guiding tiny 
donkeys whose panniers are overflowing 
with luscious fruits. The whole air is 
fragrant and a track of perfume trails after 
the flower-loads far down the mountain. 
The blossoms have more freshness and 
fragrance if plucked while the dew is upon 
them, and the peasants endeavor to have 
them delivered into the cool dark cellars of 
the perfume factories before the sun has 
touched them. 

Especially in the early mornings, there- 

















fore, are the long flower-laden processions 
to be seen. Following them at this time 
through the steep narrow little streets of 
the town to the door of one of the largest 
perfume factories of Grasse, we saw the 
loads of flowers dumped before the low 
dark doorways, and gently pushed into great 
heaps in the cool inner rooms. We could 
literally have buried ourselves there in 
fragrant flower petals. Imagine a bed as 
wide as a room of pink rose petals, or of 
purple violets! Imagine pyramids, as high 
as haystacks, of spicy jonquils, or of hya- 
cinth blooms, or of the waxen starry flowers 
of the jasmine! But alas, in one day these 
same beautiful flowers, converted into a 
mass of withered and blackened petals, are 
thrown into the garbage piles in the rear of 
the factory. They have been “treated ” to 
the first process which wrests from them 
their perfume, and all their beauty is gone 
forever. 

This first process of perfume-making, 
called “ enfleurage,” is a curious one. The 
flowers are carried as needed to an inner 
room, where a long table spread with layers 
of fresh lard, or fat torn from beef, is placed. 
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Long rows of women are seated here whose 
work it is to stud this grease thickly with the 
lovely dainty flowers, which quickly give up 
their sweetness to the coarse prosaic fat. 

That grease will draw the perfume from 
flowers is a secret that has been known to 
the dwellers of Grasse for two centuries, 
but it is only lately by the publication of a 
work on the art of perfumery by Septimus 
Piesse that the world generally has learned 
that the best perfumes are not made by dis- 
tillation alone, but by enfleurage (inflower- 
ing). 

In a few hours after the flowers have 
breathed their perfume into the fat, they 
become withered and worthless. They are 
then removed and replaced by others from 
the dewy heaps, which are brought in daily 
from the country, during the flower season, 
until the mass of fat has become saturated 
with the essence of a million flowers, and is 
itself perfume. Each time that a fresh sup- 
ply of flowers is placed upon it the grease is 
slashed and serrated with a_ knife, and 
thoroughly worked over, so that a new ab- 
sorbing surface is offered for the perfume. 
Usually only one variety of flower is placed in 
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BASKET MAKERS. 


the fat at a time, and the lard is held ready 
to receive it as long as that flower blooms, 
or until it isthoroughly soaked with essence. 
The fat is then chopped as fine as suet and 
placed into an infusion of alcohol, where it is 
left for several weeks. The perfume isthen 
entirely extracted from the fat, which now 
becomes odorless, and can if desired be used 
again to extract odors from other flowers. 
This, briefly, is 
the simple pro- 
cess by which 
Grasse perfumers 
make the greater 
number of their 
essences. 

When it was 
discovered that 
flowers do not 
hold their odors 
in glands, but 
breathe them 
forth only while 
they live, it was 
the people of this 
region who first 
began to devise 
means to catch 
their fleeting 
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breath, but who was the individual 
who at last discovered the humble 
agent that draws the sweets from 
flowers is not known. 

Paradise is a name that might 
well be applied to this region of 
flowers. Acres of rosebushes are 
planted in rows along the fields, 
or trail over every old stone wall. 
There is one variety, the musca- 
dine, a half-double pink rose, 
which is fragrant even to the tips 
of its long green sprays, and from 
which is made a perfume so pun- 
gent that it will drive away moths. 
The rose petals, both for being 
sugared and made into perfume, 
are gathered by women and chil- 
dren. Farther on millions of violets 
grow under the shade of gnarled 
old olive trees. These also are 
both for perfume and bonbons. 
The purple blooms are piled in panniers 
and carried to the waiting donkeys, or carts, 
by picturesque straw-hatted women who are 
scarcely less pleasing to the eye than the 
flowers. As one ascends the hill, jonquil 
and narcissus beds still holding blooms— 
though their bloom-time is before the roses— 
send sweet odors through the air. Overhead 
among the branches of orange trees the 
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waxen-white blossoms shine out from glossy 
green leaves, and add an odor too power- 
fully cloying to be agreeable. 

Peasants perch themselves among the 
branches like so many monkeys and gather 
the blossoms that are to be made into orange- 
flower water, or “neroly.” After seeing 
the vast quantity of the flowers grown it was 
easy to believe enough neroly is made an- 
nually to float a ship. The picking of the 
flowers extends over about a month, and 
gives employ-, 
ment to hun- 
dreds of men, 
women, and 
girls among the 
orange farms. 
It is said that 
the sickening 
perfume from 
so many orange 
flowers often 
causes people 
to fall from the 
trees in a state 
of syncope. It 
has been es- 
timated that in 
the Valley of 
Var, surround- 
ing Grasse, 1,- 
475,000 pounds 
are grown. As 
each kilo, or 
two and a half 
pounds, will 
yield one gram 
of the precious 
substance, it 
may be said 
to constitute a large part of the riches 
of the district. The city of Cologne alone 
orders sixty thousand francs worth of 
neroly yearly, which is employed in the 
making of “Eau de Cologne.” Neroly, 
which was given this name in honor of the 
emperor Nero, is not made by enfleurage, as 
are most other perfumes of Grasse, but by 
distillation. The fragrant flowers are put 
into a still and covered with water. When 
the water boils, the attar of roses rises with 
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the steam and is condensed with it in the 
pipe. It then remains floating in the distilled 
water, from which it is easily separated. 

The foundations for nearly all other es- 
sences are jasmine, orange, violet, rose, 
tuberose, acacia, and jonquils. By com- 
bining these and ringing the changes upon 
their gamut of perfume, nearly all our famil- 
iar handkerchief scents are made. For ex- 
ample: An odor resembling sweet pea is 
gained by mixing jasmine and rose. Hya- 

me cinth is made 
by combining 
jasmine and 
tuberose. Vio- 
let is often 
mixed with 
tuberose to ac- 
centuate more 
strongly the 
odor of violet. 

For certain 
other flowers 
the simple en- 
fleurage is not 
considered 
enough, and 
there are other 
processes used. 
Roses, oranges, 
olives, and aca- 
cias are often 
treated to what 
is called “ mac- 
eration,’’ by 
which the flow- 
ers are infused 
in warm melted 
fat or oil for 
several hours, 
fresh flowers being added as the spent ones 
are strained away. 

Passing from the rooms where the fat 
was being studded by innumerable starry 
flowers, we saw in upper rooms of the dark 
factory cans and vats of flower petals being 
treated to this last process. Some of these 
had been turned into presses from which 
perfume ran down in littlestreams. There 
were also huge churns for the making of 
pomades. Masses of perfumed fat had been 








cut into bits and thrown into these and 
men in bare feet trod it into a soft paste 
before the churning process. In outer 
rooms women carried great cans of the 
finished pomade, rose-colored, scented, and 
ready to be put into cans to ship all 
over the world for the toilet tables of 
beauties. 

Not yet sated with sweets, we turned 
away from the dark perfume factory into 
another dark lane, where we came upon a 
fabric for making candied fruits. Though 
one of the largest in Grasse, its exterior, 
like that of the perfume factory, was very 
poor and mean. But boxes of luscious 
sugared fruits, displayed on shelves in the 
humble little windows, told of the dainty 
industry inside. Most of the fruits known 
to us, except peaches, are grown in the Var 
Valley, and they were all represented in 
the dark interior, which was irradiated by 
the masses of beautiful fruits everywhere 
exposed to view. There were oranges, 
apricots, cherries, pears, pineapples, plums, 
and with them figs, nespoli, chinois (a dwarf 
orange), green almonds, chestnuts, violet and 
rose petals, all glistening with the coat of 
sugar which preserved them. But in the 


profusion of jars, racks, and bowls of sweets 
there was no confusion. 


Each was in a 
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certain stage of its process, and each had 
its place. 

Led by the odor of boiling sugar, we 
passed to a large kitchen with a long char- 
coal range occupying the middle of it. 
Men were benc:ng over the different fires 
here and stirring in iron pots small quanti- 
ties of the preserves. It is important that 
the fires shall be kept of slow and even 
temperature, and for this purpose charcoal 
fires are considered the best. Scattered 
upon the floors were bags of white sugar in 
lumps, and the whole air was filled with the 
sweet smell of “ preserving time,” remind- 
ing one of farmhouse summer kitchens at 
home. I looked for the bees from the 
flower-land outside to come flying in the 
doorway but none came. Perhaps they 
were too satiated with the millions of sweet 
blossoms in the sunny fields to care for 
these “sugar sweets.” On every vacant 
spot around the fire stood bowls of apricots, 
pears, oranges, figs, and other fruits, as they 
had been taken from the preserving kettles, 
awaiting their turns to be put upon the dry- 
ing racks. These racks, very shallow and 
made of wood, were placed one above the 
other and filled with sugared fruits care- 
fully placed side by side to dry. 

Outside of a brick court sat a row of aged 
































women, wrinkled old crones, who were pre- 
paring the small chinois and chestnuts for 
the fire. Peeling the rind from the small 
oranges, or with sharp knives in their skinny 
fingers, cutting off the shells from the chest- 
nuts, which had been previously boiled un- 
til they were soft, these old women of Grasse 
formed a striking group against the stone 
wall. The big brown chestnuts were to be 
sugared with the fruits—the marrons glacés 
which we know in our French bonbon boxes. 
From here a long brick-floored passage led 
into large chambers on both sides. In 
these chambers were such stores of the 
sugared fruits that it seemed as if every 
“‘ sweet tooth”’ in the world could be sup- 
plied from it. Bowls of red, green, and 
yellow glacéd fruits on shelves reached 
quite to the ceiling and shone out from the 
gloom in tempting array. Upstairs in the 
sunlight was a pretty show-room where 
fancy boxes and plates of the fruits were for 
sale at a good round sum—almost as much as 
might be asked for them in far-off America. 

Cloyed at last with the sight of so many 
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of the sweets of life crowded into this one 
morning among the perfume and fruit fac- 
tories of Grasse, we turned to the hotel on 
a ridge above to order a substantial lunch- 
eon in which were zo sweets. But though 
we omitted sweets for the palate, there were 
other sweets in this favored spot for both 
eye and nostril. In the hotel gardens were 
innumerable flowers we had not noticed 
elsewhere, and from its terraces opened 
wider and wider the lovely view of the 
Riviera below. 

Knowing well the most beautiful spots of 
the Riviera, it was this hotel which Queen 
Victoria chartered for several successive 
winters. Close to it along the same terrace 
lies the sheltered villa of the Baroness Roths- 
child. Skilled gardeners have made of the 
gardens of this villa a veritable Eden. 
Roses in beds trailing on inclined trellises 
and over marble balustrades are grown here 
in the choicest variety, and here was propa- 
gated and christened that most beautiful 
rose, the “ Baroness de Rothschild,” well 
known to fashionable society in America. 


THE RATE OF INTEREST IN THE NEAR FUTURE. 


BY ELBERT SMITH. 


N entering upon any discussion of the 
probable rate of interest during the 
next twenty years it might be proper 

and profitable to compare the prevailing 
rates of to-day with those of twenty years 
ago. 

In 1880, according to the census report 
for that year, there were outstanding state, 
territorial, county, city, borough, and school 
district bonds in this country to the amount 
of $1,117,585,000. With the single excep- 
tion of government bonds, which are not 
included in the above total, these bonds 
were considered then, as now, the choicest, 
safest, and most desirable investment secur- 
ities to be had. 

In 1880, of the classes of bonds just 
enumerated, $23,370,000 drew interest at 
ten per cent; $49,788,000 drew eight per 
cent; $242,604,000 drew seven per cent; 
C—Aug. 


$5 16,832,000 drew six per cent; $160,110,- 
ooo drew five per cent; and the rather 
small remnant of the $1,117,000,000 drew 
interest at rates either unspecified or below 
five per cent. The average rate of interest 
on the entire issue of these choice state, 
county, and municipal bonds was 6.17 per 
cent. The bonds of the United States 
government were regarded then, as they 
are now, as the very highest and safest 
form of investment to be had in the world, 
involving absolutely no risk of loss, and the 
average rate of interest paid by them in 
1880 was 4.63 per cent. 

In 1890, ten years later, we find, accord- 
ing to the census report, that the total 
amount of state, county, township, city, and 
school bonds outstanding was $1,135,000,- 
000, a very slight increase over 1880. The 
average rate of interest on the whole amount 
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of all public bonds, except governments, in- 
stead of being 6.17 per cent was 5.24 per 
cent. The average rate of interest on gov- 
ernment bonds had fallen from 4.63 per 
cent in 1880 to 4.08 per cent in 1890. 
The average rate on state bonds in 1890 
was 4.69 per cent, county bonds 5.72 per 
cent, municipal bonds of places with more 
than 4,000 population, 5.31 per cent; less 
than 4,000 population, 5.78 per cent; and 
school bonds, 5.99 percent. It will be well 
to remember that loans to private individ- 
uals on mortgage or personal security prob- 
ably averaged two per cent higher than 
bonds both in 1880 and 1890. Mr. Charles 
B. Spahr, in his book on the “ Present Dis- 
tribution of Wealth in the United States,” 
says that the average recorded rate in 1890 
on all obligations save bonds was 63% per 
cent. It is safe to say that the rate of 
interest to private borrowers the country 
over is to-day at least two per cent higher 
than the rate on public bonds. If the 
figures for the census of 1900 were avail- 
able they would show that the decline in 
interest rates has been even more rapid 
during this decade than it was from 1880 
to 1890. The average rate of interest to- 
day on the classes of bonds enumerated 
must be nearly forty per cent less than in 
1880, and twenty-five per cent less than in 
1890. Simply as an illustration, the state 
of New York sold in May, of the present 
year, $500,000 of bonds at a price which 
nets the investor slightly more than 234 per 
cent. 

Why should interest rates have fallen so 
sharply from 1880 to 1890? 

In 1880 the country was just fairly 
entered upon a period of marvelous indus- 
trial expansion, construction, activity, and 
confidence. Our resources in all directions 
were being rapidly exploited. New mines 
were being opened, large new areas were 
being brought under cultivation each year, 
and hundreds of millions were being in- 
vested in improvements and wealth-pro- 
ducing properties. The railroad mileage 
in 1879 was 79,000 miles exclusive of side- 
tracks, with a capital stock of $2,400,- 
000,000 and gross annual earnings of 
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$525,000,000. In 1898 the mileage had 
risen from 79,000 miles to 182,000 miles 
with a capital stock of five and one half 
billions of dollars, representing an actual 
cash outlay for road, equipment, right of 
way, etc., of nearly if not quite eleven billions 
of dollars, and making gross earnings of one 
and one fourth billions of dollars per year. 
The period of most active construction of 
new mileage ended about 1890 or 1892. 

In all other directions during this period 
from 1880 to 1890 development proceeded 
at about the same pace. Cities built pave- 
ments and sewers, acquired water works 
plants, built schoolhouses, and spent vast 
sums for improvements. Manufacturing 
enterprises in wood, iron, steel, and textile 
products sprang up all over this land ata 
rate simply unprecedented. Yet in spite of 
this enormous development and the im- 
mense demand for working capital the 
interest rate steadily fell off. 

Why was this? Many reasons will occur 
to readers. I will mention two of the 
plainest and easiest. Our country has 
been so thriving, so progressive, so pros- 
perous that the accumulation of capital has 
gone on more rapidly than opportunities for 
its profitable use have presented themselves, 
great and numerous as these opportunities 
have been. There has been a striking in- 
crease of surplus wealth in all civilized 
countries during the last thirty years, but 
nowhere has the increase been anything 
like as rapid as in the United States. We 
have a larger area of fertile territory than 
any other country, and crowded Europe has 
taken all our surplus food crops. The coal, 
iron, copper, gold, silver, lumber, that we 
have taken from our hills and valleys in 
such enormous quantities have added just 
so much to our permanent wealth, to the 
amount of our floating or loanable capital. 
The single article of petroleum, pumped out 
of the ground, and every barrel of it clear 
gain, has made a multitude of millionaires. 
With our energetic population, energetic 
and vigorous by reason of the mixture of 
bloods and races, and with these superb 
natural resources so easily developed we 
could not help growing rich. The treasure 


























was fairly thrust upon us. The genius of 
Aladdin’s lamp performed no greater miracle 
than has taken place among us. Invest- 
ments in railroads, manufacturing plants, 
pavements, sewers, water works, school- 
houses, and the rest have not given suf- 
ficient vent, and the pressure of surplus un- 
employed capital has had largely to do with 
bringing about a decline in interest rates. 
In no European country has the decline 
been so marked as in our own. 

The second reason that may be men- 
tioned is that the increased ease of trans- 
portation and communication has tended to 
produce uniformity of interest rates through- 
out the entire world, and therefore a de- 
cline in this country to near the general 
level. I remember while in college of hear- 
ing about the inertia of capital, the dis- 
inclination of capital to emigrate, to go 
to a distance for investment. The owners 
of capital were perfectly ready to accept a 
much lower rate of interest on the spot than 
could be obtained on equally sound security 
at a comparatively short distance away. 
Thus the British capitalist would readily 
loan in London at three per cent, when in 
New York five per cent, in Chicago eight 
per cent, and in San Francisco twelve per 
cent, could be obtained with the security 
precisely as sound and conservative. This in- 
ertia, or disinclination to invest at a distance, 
was due to various causes into which we 
cannot now go. Better means of transpor- 
tation and communication, together with 
improved banking facilities, are rapidly re- 
moving this inertia of capital. Swift steam- 
ships and railway trains and telephone and 
telegraph lines are every day making the 
world smaller. The New York banker in- 
stead of regarding Chicago as at the utter- 
most confines of civilization now considers 
it merely a suburb not much more distant 
than Jersey City. He can call up his Chi- 
cago agent and talk with him by ’phone when 
not so very long ago a week or even two 
weeks were required for a letterto go one 
way. Now the twocities although a thousand 
miles apart are practically one in business. 

Henry George said eloquently that steam 
and electricity are not merely transporting 
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goods and carrying messages. They are 
everywhere changing social and industrial 
organization. They are everywhere break- 
ing down the barriers that have separated 
men and are integrating nations into one 
vast organism through which the same pulses 
throb and the same nerves tingle. We can 
surely add that these agencies tend to equal- 
ize interest rates and to create an acute 
financial sympathy throughout the entire 
world. The European rate of interest has 
long been from three to four and one half 
per cent on gilt-edged security, and the 
tendency for American rates to come down 
to the same level has been and is irresist- 
ible. 

Enough of the past, now for the future. 
How far will the causes which have pro- 
duced the decline in the last twenty years 
operate in the next twenty years? The 
question what will be the rate of interest 
during the next twenty years was asked in 
New York recently of a large number of 
bankers, insurance men, and financiers. A 
great variety of answers were returned, but 
there was substantial agreement that inter- 
est rates would go considerably lower during 
the twenty years tocome. The rate agreed 
upon as most likely to prevail was from 
three to three and one half per cent, with 
three per cent predicted oftener than three 
and one half per cent. These men argue 
that the accumulation of surplus capital 
which has gone on with such amazing rapid- 
ity will continue to go on faster than oppor- 
tunities come for profitable investment, and 
that competition for all classes of good 
bonds and other interest-bearing securities 
will be sharper. They point out that 
nearly all great railway systems will, as 
soon as they legally can, refund their bonded 
indebtedness with an issue carrying a much 
lower rate of interest. The Illinois Cen- 
tral, the New York Central, the Lake 
Shore, the Baltimore & Ohio, the Penn- 
sylvania, have all refunded their outstand- 
ing obligations with three and one half 
per cent bonds, and all of these bonds are 
to-day selling at a premium, the New York 
Central selling as high as 113. It is also 
pointed out that the savings banks are hold- 
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ing a very large amount of high interest- 
bearing bonds that must soon be paid and 
that very many millions of dollars will have 
to be reinvested at whatever rate can be ob- 
tained. 

It might be proper to remark here that 
much that has been paid as interest has 
really not been interest at all. The very 
minimum rate only can be considered as 
interest pure and simple and all above that 
minimum rate must be regarded as a premi- 
um for the insurance of the safety of the 
principal. Absolute safety can be reached 
in no financial transaction, but where the 
risk of loss is so small that it amounts to 
nothing in the mind of the lender, as in the 
case of government bonds, or rock bottom 
mortgages on business blocks in large and 
well-established cities, we have instances of 
interest pure and simple. The difference 
between interest on good bonds and that ex- 
acted from a private borrower on individual 
security must always be considered as insur- 
ance against the extra hazard of loss as- 
sumed by the lender. As the country grows 
older and conditions become more settled 
this insurance charge will become less. 

Personally, the writer does not believe 
that interest charges on first-class securities 
can go much lower. We do not take the 
view that all or even most of our mines are 
opened up, our railroads all built, that no new 
directions for the investment of capital will 
be developed, and that a plethora of money 
will compel a still further lowering of rates. 
The minimum has about been reached. 
The rates in New York to-day are nearly as 
low as in London, they are as low as the 
rates in Paris and lower than those in Ber- 
lin, Hamburg, Vienna, and St. Petersburg. 
Our capital rather than accept much lower 
rates at home will seek investment in Europe, 
the West Indies, South America, the Philip- 
pines, Japan, and China. It is really no 
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reason for congratulation that our interest 
rates should go so very low. 

Surely we have not already reached the 
maturity of national old age. This young, 
vigorous, and comparatively sparsely settled 
country has just begun in the grand march 
of its industrial progress. We can support 
500,000,000 people and then be less thickly 
settled than France. It seems to us that 
the money required to develop our newly 
acquired dependencies, and all the vast 
foreign fields that are being opened to our 
enterprise, together with that needed to 
develop further our own country, will keep 
interest rates up to near the present level 
for a hundred years. There is always a 
possibility, though happily growing less, of 
a war with some strong foreign power, or a 
general European war, and the consequent 
financial disturbance which would tend to 
stiffen rates for many years after its occur- 
rence. Of course we must look for a low- 
ering of rates on good real estate mortgages 
to keep pace with the rateson bonds. From 
four and one half to five per cent will un- 
doubtedly be the average ruling rate on 
farm mortgages in 1919. The present high 
prices of railroad bonds and consequent low 
net rate is in a measure speculative and the 
reaction is already setting in. 

When we consider the great trade bal- 
ances in our favor and that rivers of gold 
are flowing from abroad into our banks and 
national treasury, that our manufacturers of 
steel and textile products are actually un- 
derselling English manufacturers in Eng- 
lish markets and even on English soil, that 
millions of New York money is to-day loaned 
in Europe and subject to call, that crops are 
abundant and the price of labor and the 
products of labor improving, considering 
all these facts, one thing is certain, and that 
is that the financial supremacy of the world 
must soon rest with the United States. 




















SOME FRUITS OF THE REFORMATION. 


BY ARTHUR W. KENNEDY. 


II. 

NOTHER fruit of the Reformation 
A was personal liberty in religious be- 
lief. Until the Reformation came, 
the Germans were slaves to the Church of 
Rome as much as the Jews were in bond- 
age to the services of the temple until Christ 
came. Christ gave men personal liberty 
from the ceremonial] laws under which the 
Jews had lived for hundreds of years. Lu- 
ther gave men liberty from the religious 
customs of Rome. He traveled from place 
to place, preached, lectured, wrote pam- 
phlets and tracts, and educated the people. 
He was a free religious lance until free- 

dom came. 

What was the pronounced idea presented 
by Luther to the people that stirred up such 
a religious commotion and revival? We all 
admit that men were moved by thought ; 
that his teachings were an appeal to intelli- 
gence, and that subsequent religious move- 
ments in the world date their new spirit and 
life from the time of the Reformation. Jus- 
tification by faith was the idea upon which 
Luther rested his reform. He found this 
thought in the great mine of truth and then 
found its meaning in his own heart. His 
understanding of it was comprehensive and 
it has never been corrected to this day. 

With the searchlights of science, philos- 
ophy, and history and the experience of in- 
dividuals in the church all directed upon 
Luther and his work, we look back at him 
and say that he understood justification by 
faith, The idea took possession of him 
and inspired him, until he believed in God 
and became conscious that God justified 
him and that this made him God’s child. 
It exalted him above the then human church 
organization. He saw that as a responsi- 


ble and accountable being he could stand 
apart from the world and make the bold 
declaration that man in his relations to God 
for time and eternity is justified by faith. 





Here he planted himself so firmly that noth- 
ing moved him. With this one thought he 
shook the thrones of nations till they have 
been toppling and falling ever since. The 
church was convulsed. Multitudes looked 
for new ground upon which to plant their 
religious belief and found it in, justification 
by faith. Luther shook the whole world 
and moved it to think about God, to search 
for a new meaning in the Scriptures, until to- 
day Christian people in all parts of the world 
are dominated by Luther’s interpretation of 
the Scriptures. Luther was awakened first. 
He was the first man reformed. In his own 
soul the fire burned first. He saw the price- 
less heritage of personal religious liberty, 
and the idea set him in motion to blaze his 
way among mankind with this axe of truth. 
He led men to worship at a new shrine. 
In a word, Luther led the church back to 
God. Not only dissenters were influenced, 
but the Roman Catholic Church, from which 
he had been cast out, felt the reaction and 
became better, purer, holier, and more the 
church of God, because Luther, her son, 
sounded a note of warning which in a meas- 
ure she heeded. Melancthon says of Lu- 
ther’s first lectures on the Psalms and the 
epistles, that after a long and dark night 
a new day was now seen to dawn on Chris- 
tian doctrine. Luther adopted his belief be- 
fore he in the least suspected that it would 
lead to his separation from the Roman 
Catholic Church—of that he did not dream. 
He did not seemingly contemplate a recon- 
struction of the church. 

Luther’s new conception of God was a 
most difficult thing for the human mind to 
form. It is in our day. Men had recog- 
nized God as afar off, not to be found. 
They had hid themselves in the ritualisms 
and customs of the church. Luther saw 
that God loved all men, that he was ap- 
proachable, and that the man who could be- 
lieve in him would be justified. This struck 
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deep into the convictions of man. It aroused 
their manhood, and caused the individual 
to assert himself as a free religious being. 
This was the life and power of the Reforma- 
tion. 

As we look back from where we stand, we 
can see how liberty has inspired men to 
overthrow old customs and enact new laws. 
In the name of liberty constitutions have 
been born. In the name of liberty the 
church of God has been inspired to declare 
her convictions and beliefs. For liberty 
men have shed their blood and laid down 
their lives and erected republics. We some- 
times think that no battles have been fought, 
that no victories have been won for per- 
sonal liberty except in America. But in 
this we do not think wisely. Look at the 
wide-spread effects of the Reformation. 

John Calvin, a Frenchman, residing in 
Geneva about the year 1834, wrote and 
published his religious works, basing them 
on the idea of man’s responsibility to God. 
The five points of Calvinism were—elec- 
tion, reprobation, redemption, bondage of 


the will, grace, and final perseverance of 


the saints. Contradictory as they may 
seem, most of them were based upon the 
idea of man’s accountability to God. Cal- 
vin’s nature was harsh and austere, and it 
led him to dwell upon the justice of God 
and the total depravity of man. Some Ger- 
man cities accepted Calvin’s views. Seven 
‘ Swiss cantons, Scotland, and the Hugue- 
nots in France became his followers. 

The idea underlying all of Calvin’s 
preaching was the same thought that Luther 
presented— justification by faith—with this 
difference, Calvin lacked the moderation of 
mind which would allow prejudice to sleep. 
Luther taught and preached in moderation 
but with great power. Calvin did not tol- 
erate any but his own views. He was a 
follower of Luther, but lacked Luther’s 
moderation and worldly wisdom. Calvin 
was Luther, in theological and ecclesiastical 
disguise, marching on. 

The Reformation impressed Switzerland 
so deeply that in Geneva the magistrates 
of the Senate put up this memorable in- 
scription, which is still to be seen in the 
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town house: “In remembrance of the di- 
vine goodness, by which he hath enabled us 
to shake off the yoke of anti-Christ, to abol- 
ish superstition, and to recover our liberty.” 

Luther’s thought penetrated England. 
To be sure, Wyclif had done some preach- 
ing of the Scriptures before the Reformation. 
He translated the Bible into the vernacular 
of the people, but no concert of action had 
become manifest for the spread of his views. 
The Established Church of England to-day 
holds the practical idea that man is justified 
by faith. The Reformation penetrated the 
whole religious system in England and 
wrought a complete change. The Presby- 
terians, Puritans, and dissenters of every sort, 
in wars and in peace, with the English Bible 
and religious literature, have led the Church 
of England to tolerate all men who worship 
God by faith, whether in the church or on 
the street. The Salvation Army with drums 
and tambourines may worship on the streets 
of towns and cities all over England. Oth- 
ers may resort to their cathedrals with burn- 
ing candles, counting of beads, and waving 
of censers. The spirit that was in Martin 
Luther has, like a fine ether, permeated the 
Established Church of England. 

It is marvelous that in the course of half 
a century the doctrines of the Reformation 
gained a permanent footing in Germany, 
Switzerland, Denmark, Sweden, and Eng- 
land, and that during this time the Church 
of England was established. 

Two classes of people appeared con- 
spicuously at this time—the Puritans and 
Pilgrims. The Pilgrims were more thor- 
oughly aroused than the Puritans and as- 
serted themselves with more force. They 
differed from the Puritans in this: The 
Puritans endeavored to reform the church 
through the state. They wanted to reform 
the whole church at once by changes in its 
laws and forms. : The Pilgrims believed 
that the reform must begin in separate con- 
gregations. Their theory was, reform the 
individual and then the individual will re- 
form the nation. In 1620 a company of 
these Pilgrims sailed from Delfthaven and 
in December landed at Plymouth. They 
brought to this continent and planted in 
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New England soil the idea of the Reforma- 
tion—justification by faith. That was the 
beginning of religious liberty here. More 
than a hundred years later John Wesley 
and Whitefield came to this country declar- 
ing the same view, making a plea for the 
same sort of liberty. Wesley taught as- 
surance, sanctification, free will, and free 
grace, and thus began in this new world a 
movement directly the opposite of Calvin’s 
movement, in the freedom of its spirit and 
in the largeness of its comprehension; 
teaching that all who are justified by faith 
are saved by God. The Reformation was 
the basis of Wesley’s movement. Thus 
wave after wave of discussion, wave after 
wave of spiritual influence swept over the 
religious world. Though far apart, yet 
they have a logical connection with each 
other and with events in the United States 
of America. In this country the liberty 


which every man enjoys to worship God 
according to the dictates of his own con- 
science so long as he preserves good order 
and the public peace, is a fruit of the 


Reformation, and American Christians are 
debtors to Luther and the Reformation for 
a great deal of the momentum given to the 
cause of religious liberty. 

The Pilgrims came here, the Puritans 
came, John Wesley and Whitefield came, all 
the churches that believe in God came, 
and now the churches in this new world 
turn around and send men to the older 
nations of the world to preach justification 
by faith, and the Scripture is literally ful- 
filled—a little child shall lead them. 

One lesson to be learned from all this is 
that every great religious reformer was a 
dissenter—Luther and Melancthon, Calvin, 
Zwingli, Milton, Bunyan, and John Wesley. 
In an old church organization men become 
conservative. This has been the case in 
all the old churches. But these men broke 
the bonds that bound them and, becoming 
free in their religious belief and action, 
liberated their brethren the world over. 

With this triumph of personal religious 
liberty came another achievement which 
may be traced directly to the Reformation. 
A philosophy which would be in harmony 
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with religious liberty and religious life was 
needed. The personal liberty given men 
in all parts of Europe by the Reformation 
reached outside of the church and moved 
men in fields of science to think for them- 
selves. Thus it was that a new philosophy 
came into the world, which was to demon- 
strate the power of the human mind to 
explain its own existence. 

Francis Bacon was called the founder of 
modern philosophy. He wanted a method 
of investigation which would lead to actual 
knowledge. It was his theory that study 
should be engaged in mastering the secret 
thoughts of nature and in applying them to 
use. Rigid and pure observation, aided by 
experiment to be deduced from careful in- 
vestigation and comparison of phenomena, 
was his method. In 1605 he published 
“The Advancement of Learning” and in- 
augurated a new era in the history of Eng- 
lish literature and science. 

Descartes is a name that philosophers 
adore. To him the Christian church is 
indebted. He founded all positive knowl- 
edge on the basis of self-consciousness. 
He clearly saw the relation between con- 
sciousness and existence, and he expressed 
it in these words, “I think, therefore I 
exist.” It was a discovery—it was finding 
the missing link between the soul and body. 
And this one idea proved the basis of a 
Christian philosophy which has worked 
greater changes in metaphysics than the 
teachings of any modern philosopher. It 
was in 1641 that this great metaphysical 
work was published. Theories and specu- 
lations gave a great impulse to philosoph- 
ical inquiry. 

Here were philosophers who had been 
born in the soil of the Reformation. Reared 
under its fostering influence, they breathed 
their theories into the life of the church, 
making a new argument in favor of per- 
sonal liberty. And who does not believe 
that the awakening which comes from faith 
in God enlarges the mind and creates in it 
desires for knowledge and personal pursuit 
of such knowledge ? 

It is equally true that in some such way 
scientific teaching was reformed. Galileo 
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taught the theory that the apparent revolu- 
tion of the heavens is caused by the rota- 
tion of the earth on its axis. It was thought 
that he was a heretic and that he attacked 
the Scriptures. Seemingly he may have 
opposed the church, the power at Rome 
persecuted him, but the type of personal 
liberty he exercised was two centuries in 
advance of his times, so that the devotees 
of the Reformation ultimately came to be- 
lieve that Galileo was a reformer in the 
scientific world as Luther was in the Chris- 
tian worla, for he appeared after 1564, and 
the fact that he was kept under surveillance 
for the latter part of his life makes him 
not only a reformer but a martyr to science 
and the cause of personal liberty in scien- 
tific investigation. 

The same may be said of Sir Isaac New- 
ton, who, after 1642, became an apostle of 
personal liberty in the scientific world. He 
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discovered the law of gravity which holds 
the planets in their orbits and became an 
illustration of the sublime truth that a free 
man may think for himself, speak his views, 
and, like a man with God-given powers 
and rights, declare his convictions to the 
world. 

These were the beginnings of philosophy 
and science which were to march with the 
Reformation to conquer the world of thought, 
to be helpful to one another, and to make 
their declarations to men in every part of 
the world. Man is born free. He may be- 
lieve in God, may investigate nature, may 
speak from his own consciousness and as- 
sert himself as a creature that has a Divine 
Father, having not only liberty but inde- 
pendence, so that every man may become 
a,power by reason of the mind that is in 
him and the awakened religious nature that 
he enjoys. 
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BY FRANK HEYWOOD HODDER. 


PROFESSOR OF AMERICAN HISTORY IN THE UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS. 


FTER the lapse of more than a 
century historians are for the first 
time treating our American Revolu- 

tion with some degree of impartiality. It 
is perhaps too early to expect them to ex- 
tend the same impartiality to the struggle 
that preceded and culminated in our great 
Civil War. Most of the books about it are 
the work of participants upon one side or the 
other, who seek to vindicate themselves. 
A few attempts have been made to set 
forth impartially the point of view of each 
side, but there is still little charity for the 
men of either side who sympathized in any 
degree with the other, for the northern men 
with southern principles or the southern 
men with northern principles. Both are 
still summarily disposed of as_ selfishly 
seeking their own political advantage at the 
expense of their own sections. 

Of the great leaders during the period 
preceding the Civil War, no one has fallen 
from so great a height as Stephen A. 





Douglas. No great political reputation has 
suffered so total an eclipse as his. His 
name is naturally associated with that of 
his great opponent. Lincoln’s fame, com- 
paratively slight in his own day, has grown 
steadily brighter and brighter since his 
death, while Douglas’ name, great and 
powerful during his own life, has dwindled 
almost to nothingness. ‘Stephen Arnold 
Douglas, with the accent on the Arnold,” 
writes Von Holst, the great German author- 
ity upon our history, and his judgment has 
been accepted as final by a large number 
of American readers. Is it fair, is it just— 
that is the question. 

Let us first briefly review the principal 
events of Douglas’ life. He was born in 
1813 at Brandon, Rutland County, Vermont. 
The death of his father threw the boy upon 
his own resources. His early years were 
spent onafarm. At fifteen he was appren- 
ticed to a cabinet-maker and worked two 
years at that trade. After that he spent 




















four years in study in the old-time academy, 
first in his native town and later at Canan- 
daigua, New York, the latter part of this 
time reading law in a local office. Accord- 
ing to accounts he was a brilliant student 
and early developed a talent for public 
speaking and political controversy. In the 
summer of 1833, when just past twenty, 
Douglas decided to seek his fortune in the 
West. A serious illness at Cleveland 
nearly exhausted his resources. Leaving 
Cleveland, he made his way to Jackson- 
ville, Ill., where he arrived with thirty-seven 
cents in his pocket. Foriunately securing 
a three months’ school at Winchester, six- 
teen miles distant, he was able to support 
himself until he could finish his preparation 
for the bar. Returning to Jacksonville in 
March of 1834, Douglas was admitted to 
the practice of law and opened an office, 
being then not quite twenty-one years of 
age. 

Douglas certainly went up like a rocket, 
however his reputation may have come 
down like a stick. Devoting himself to 
politics, he gained instant prominence as 
the champion of Jackson and his policy. 
In less than a year after his admission to 
the bar he was elected by the legislature 
states attorney for the first judicial district. 
In 1835 he was elected to the legislature, 
and in 1837 he was appointed register of 
the land office at Springfield. Immediately 
thereafter Douglas was nominated for Con- 
gress, though not yet of the required age. 
In the election that followed he was defeated 
in a vote of 36,000 by a majority of only 
fourteen, on account, it is claimed, of the 
illegal rejection of ballots because of mis- 
takes in writing his name. In. January, 
1841, he was appointed secretary of state, and 
a month later was elected by the legislature 
a judge of the Supreme Court. In 1843 
he was elected to Congress, and was re- 
elected in 1844 and 1846. Before taking 
his seat for a third term in the House, 
Douglas was chosen United States senator 
by the legislature, was reelected in 1853, 
and again in 1859. Thus from February, 
1835, until his death in June of 1861, a 
period of over twenty-six years, Douglas was 
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constantly in public life. Eighteen of these 
years were spent in Congress, four in the 
House, and fourteen in the Senate. During 
the same period Lincoln served three terms 
in the state legislature and one in Congress. 

The issue of internal improvements was 
an important one at the time that Douglas 
entered public life. In the West especially 
it amounted almost to a mania, and the 
advocacy of extravagant undertakings was 
an easy way to popular favor. The session 
of the state legislature of which Douglas 
was a member adopted an elaborate system 
of improvements which completely failed 
and hopelessly involved the state in debt. 
After the collapse of the state system atten- 
tion was directed toward Congress. From 
the time Douglas entered that body an at- 
tempt was made to secure a land grant to a 
private corporation in aid of the construction 
of the Illinois Central Railroad. A bill for 
the purpose was introduced at every session 
and as often failed of passage. Douglas 
opposed it upon the ground that the land 
grant ought to be made directly to the state. 
Soon after his transfer to the Senate, he in- 
troduced a bill for that purpose and in spite 
of strong opposition secured its passage in 
1850. Douglas afterward said: “If ever a 
man passed a bill, I did that one. I did the 
whole work and was devoted to it for two 
entire years.” This was the first railroad 
act that bore actual fruit, and it initiated the 
system of land grants for railroads that pre- 
vailed until the Pacific Railway legislation 
of 1862. Under this act the state of Illinois 
incorporated the Illinois Central Railroad 
Company and transferred to it the lands 
ceded to the state in return for an annual 
payment of seven per cent of the gross re- 
ceipts of the company. This has ever since 
proved an important source of income to the 
state. The amount paid by the company 
last year was $625,000, and in all the state 
has received over sixteen and a half million 
dollars. If Douglas had done nothing else, 


this act alone would entitle him to the grate- 
ful remembrance of the people of Illinois. 
In foreign politics Douglas was aggres- 
sively American, or what in modern political 
He 


phrase would be termed “ jingo.” 
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warmly supported the annexation of Texas, 
the Mexican War, and the claim to all of 
Oregon, and at a later day defended attacks 
upon Cuba and aggressions in Central 
America. As early as 1848 a campaign 
caricature represents him as exclaiming, 
“ Young America wants progress. I am for 
the annexation of Cuba, Canada, Mexico, 
and Japan.” It is unfair to say, as the 
Whigs did then and Whig historians do now, 
that territorial expansion was exclusively 
the result of a desire for extension of slavery. 
That was undoubtedly a prime motive, but 
other considerations moved large numbers 
of people. The same feeling is strong to- 
day, though slavery has passed away. Now, 
as then, it is made up of human sympathy 
for suffering and human greed for national 
gain. Though we may not approve the 
mode and the motive of some of our terri- 
torial acquisitions, we must admit that our 
splendid territory and unprecedented na- 
tional development are the result of the 
policy of which Douglas was the ardent 
supporter. We cannot approve the doctrine 
that evil may be done that good may come, 
but candor compels us to recognize the fact 
that good has come. 

The acquisition of foreign territory pre- 
cipitated the controversy over slavery. The 
first territory acquired by the United States 
was Louisiana. The status of slavery in 
that territory was settled in 1820 by the 
Missouri Compromise. By the terms of the 
compromise, slavery was prohibited in all 
of Louisiana north of the parallel of 36°, 
30’, except Missouri, and was permitted 
in Missouri and by implication in that 
part of the territory south of Missouri. 
The next acquisition of territory was Texas. 
In that case the slavery question was settled 
by an extension of the line of the Missouri 
Compromise. The Mexican War resulted 
in another increase of territory, which again 
raised the question of slavery. Northern 
men generally desired to prohibit slavery in 
all of the newly acquired territory and at- 
tempted to do so by the Wilmot Proviso. 
Southern men desired to allow slavery in all 
of the territory or at least to divide it by an 
extension of the Missouri line. The rapid 
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settlement of California and its organization 
as a free state presented an obstacle to the 
adoption of the latter policy. 

Douglas was chairman of the committee 
on territories almost from the time that he 
entered Congress. In that position it be- 
came his duty to frame and report the bills 
for the organization of the new territory. 
He therefore introduced in the Senate bills 
for the admission of California and the or- 
ganization of Utah and New Mexico. These 
bills provided for the admission of California 
as a free state and for the organization of 
Utah and New Mexico without any provision 
as to slavery, leaving it to the people of each 
territory to admit or exclude it as they 
should see fit. Clay now proposed a com- 
prehensive plan for adjusting all the ques- 
tions relating to slavery that were disturbing 
the peace of the Union, by a series of meas- 
ures. Douglas’ bills were referred to his 
committee and by him reported with slight 
changes to the Senate. These changes 
were subsequently struck out and the bills 
were passed in the exact form in which they 
were originally proposed. Douglas may 
therefore be properly regarded as the author 
of all that part of the great Compromise of 
1850 that related to the organization of the 
new territory. It was based upon what he 
considered the great principle of allowing 
the people of a territory to regulate their 
own affairs in their own way. It had the 
additional advantage of quieting the country 
by removing the settlement of the slavery 
question from Congress. 

“The issues of all human action are un- 
certain. No man can undertake to predict 
positively that even virtue will meet with its 
full reward in this world; but this much 
may be said with entire certainty that he 
who succeeds in marrying his name to a 
great principle achieves a fame as imperish- 
able as truth itself.” With these words in 
eulogy of Douglas Senator Hunter closed 
his speech upon the Kansas-Nebraska Bill. 
What could more strikingly illustrate the 
fallibility of human judgment. The service 
which Douglas undoubtedly expected would 
win for him the highest prize in the gift of 
the people and a permanent place in the 














galaxy of American statesmen has cast the 
shadow that obscures his reputation. From 
the time that he entered Congress, Douglas 
annually introduced bills for the organiza- 
tion of some part of the vast tract of terri- 
tory between Missouri and the Rocky 
Mountains, which was then known as “the 
Indian country.” The admission of Cali- 
fornia rendered the organization of this 
territory both more important and more 
difficult. It was more important because it 
was necessary to connect the new state with 
the remainder of the country ; it was more 
difficult because in California the North 
gained an extra state. The South was at a 
loss for a slave state with which to restore 
the equilibrium. Slavery would not flourish 
upon the barren soil of Utah and New 
Mexico. The North would not permit the 
organization of a slave territory in that part 
of the Louisiana purchase consecrated to 
freedom by the Compromise of 1820. The 
South would not permit the organization of 
a free territory there, as it would develop 
into a free state and still further increase 
the advantage of the North. Still the or- 
ganization of this territory was an indispen- 
sable necessity to the development of the 
country. 

Douglas sought to cut the Gordian knot 
by applying the principle of the Com- 
promise of 1850, which had apparently 
brought peace to a distracted people. The 
act for the organization of Kansas and 
Nebraska provided in the exact words of 
the Utah and New Mexico acts that these 
territories should be admitted into the Union 
as states, with or without slavery, as their 
constitutions at the time of their admission 
should prescribe. Thus Douglas hoped to 
organize the territories and at the same time 
maintain the peace of the Union by exclud- 
ing the question of slavery from Congress. 
It was an application of the principle that 
the people of every community have a right 
to govern themselves—the principle upon 
which the Revolution was fought and won— 
the principle which Douglas now christened 
“‘ popular sovereignty.” The idea was not 


original with him but he made it his own by 
his championship. 
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The adoption of the principle of popular 
sovereignty involved the repeal of the Mis- 
souri Compromise and brought down a 
storm of reproach upon its author. Doug- 
las said that he could ride from Boston to 
Chicago by the light of his burning effigy 
by night and in sight of his hanging effigy 
by day. For the first time in his life he 
was unable to pacify the mob that greeted 
him upon his return to Chicago. He was 
confronted by three principal charges: 
first, that he had wantonly destroyed the 
peace that the Compromise of 1850 had 
brought; second, that the repeal of the 
Missouri Compromise was a violation of a 
solemn compact between the sections and a 
gross breach of faith; and third, that his 
object was to secure the support of the 
South and by means of it win for himself 
the presidency. Douglas replied that the 
organization of the territories was a neces- 
sity and that the only means of effecting it 
was to refer the question of slavery to the 
people of the territories, that the Missouri 
Compromise was subject to repeal like any 
other act of Congress, and that the North 
had violated its letter by resisting the ad- 
mission of Missouri in 1821 and had re- 
pudiated its spirit by refusing to extend the 
compromise line to the Pacific. 

That Douglas expected his measure to 
win favor in the South was probable, but it 
was legitimate to create the issue, if he 
honestly believed it to be right. A man’s 
motive is his secret and is presumed to be 
innocent until proved to be guilty. There 
is not a particle of evidence to show that 
Douglas did not himself believe that the 
application of the principle of popular 
sovereignty to the territories was for the 
best interest of the country. It was en- 
tirely possible to believe that the experi- 
ment would succeed as it had apparently 
succeeded in 1850. Lincoln and Seward 
created the issue that “this government 
could not permanently endure half slave 
and half free,” “that the United States 
must sooner or later become entirely a 
slave-holding or entirely a free-labor na- 
tion.” This issue was not less likely than 
Douglas’ to provoke sectional strife. It 
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proved to be right and its authors are 
lauded as statesmen. Douglas proved to 
be wrong and is denounced as a demagogue. 

In the heat of political controversy, each 
side charges the other with insincerity. A 
later generation finds that one was right 
and the other wrong, or more often that 
each was partly right and partly wrong but 
that both were equally sincere. Hamilton 
and Jefferson furnish a good illustration. 
Each distrusted the other and each believed 
that the other’s influence threatened the 
very existence of the government. We 
now see that both were sincere, that in 
some respects both were mistaken, but that 
both contributed elements essential to the 
development of the republic. May not a 
later generation at least find that Lincoln 
and Douglas were equally sincere? 

The parallel between Webster and Doug- 
las is a striking one. Most men who pro- 
foundly influence their times are dominated 
by single ideas. The key-note of Webster’s 
career from his reply to Hayne to his 7th of 
March speech was devotion to the constitu- 
tion and the Union. When he supported 
the Fugitive Slave Bill, he supported a right 
that no one ever denied that the constitution 
guaranteed to the South. He was immedi- 
ately denounced as a traitor to his section, 
charged with seeking by corrupt means to 
secure the presidency, and overwhelmed 
with abuse that embittered his life and still 
dims his memory. Only within a few years 
are historians beginning to see that his 
course was consistent with his record. 
Douglas’ career was controlled by faith in 
the right of the people to govern themselves 
and by devotion to the interests of the West. 
Both ideas determined his course in the 
Kansas-Nebraska controversy. If they 
bore evil fruit, they also bore good fruit. 
The West would not be what it is to-day 
had he not opened it to settlement. The 
act that enabled the South to carry slavery 
into Kansas enabled the North to save her 
to freedom. What the result of leaving 
California permanently severed from the 
Union would have been cannot be told. 

Douglas’ course, like Webster’s, was con- 
sistent with his record. Both men were 


behind the best thought of their day on the 
subject of slavery. In the pursuit of cer- 
tain great purposes they neglected others. 
That they did so was unfortunate, but it 
does not condemn them to infamy. Polit- 
ical progress in this country has resulted 
from the efforts of a succession of states- 
men, each striving for particular ends. 
Washington and Hamilton stood for the 
establishment of efficient government, Jef- 
ferson and Douglas stood for democracy 
and territorial development, Webster and 
Clay stood for the constitution and the pre- 
servation of the Union, Lincoln and Seward 
stood for the restriction of slavery by every 
constitutional means. Let all receive credit 
for what they did or tried to do. Let us 
not disparage any. 

The Kansas-Nebraska Act was a turning 
point in the life of Douglas and in the his- 
tory of the United States. It brought on 
the Kansas struggle, that issue enabled the 
Republican party to secure control of the 
government, and that event precipitated 
the war. The first stage of the Kansas 
conflict consisted of the struggle to secure 
control of the territorial government, the 
second stage was marked by the attempt to 
compel the adoption of a pro-slavery con- 
stitution. As soon as the administration 
tried to force upon Kansas a constitution 
to which the majority of her people were 
opposed, Douglas courageously revolted. 
Buchanan warned him that “no Democrat 
had ever opposed his party without being 
crushed,” but Douglas was undaunted. He 
had pledged his honor to allow the people 
of Kansas to regulate their domestic con- 
cerns in their own way and he kept his 
promise. His manly course secured the 
applause of the Republicans but divided his 
own party, leaving him at the head of the 
northern wing. 

Douglas’ name was coupled with the 
presidency almost from the beginning of 
his political career. As early as 1848 he 
was recommended for that office by the 
democracy of Illinois. In 1852 the con- 
test lay between Cass, Buchanan, Marcy, 
and Douglas. Cass, Buchanan, and Marcy 
were “old war horses,” and Douglas was 

















put forward in opposition to them as the 
candidate of “‘ Young America.” The con- 
vention, being unable to agree upon any of 
the prominent leaders of the party, nomi- 
nated a “dark horse” in the person of 
General Pierce. In 1856 the contest nar- 
rowed down to Buchanan and Douglas. 
Buchanan was considered by the politicians 
the more available candidate, as he had 
been absent from the country and was 
therefore not involved in the exciting con- 
troversies that had recently taken place. 
On the sixteenth ballot the vote stood 168 
for Buchanan to 122 for Douglas. Bu- 
chanan having received a majority, Doug- 
las patriotically withdrew, in order to give 
him the necessary two-thirds vote and the 
nomination. The Illinois state campaign 
of 1858 was the prelude to the national 
campaign of 1860. Lincoln, nominated by 
the Republicans to contest Douglas’ re- 
election to the Senate, challenged him to a 
series of joint debates. Douglas accepted 
the challenge with reluctance. He was 
himself the most conspicuous man in pub- 
lic life, while Lincoln was comparatively 
unknown. He had nothing te gain by 
meeting Lincoln and everything to lose, 
while Lincoln had everything to gain and 
nothing to lose. The contest was the most 
remarkable one of the kind that has ever 
taken place. Both sides claimed the vic- 
tory. The logic of events has given it to 
Lincoln. Douglas won the immediate prize, 
while Lincoln two years later secured the 
Republican nomination for the presidency 
as the result of his canvass. 

Of Douglas’ loyalty to the Union there 
was never any question. During the pres- 
idential campaign he boldly told the people 
of the South that they had nd right to 
secede. At Lincoln’s inauguration he oc- 
cupied a prominent place on the platform 
near the president. Immediately after the 
attack on Sumter he called on Lincoln and 
pledged his support of any measures neces- 
sary for the defense of the government. 
No appeal made in that great crisis was 
finer than the address he delivered a few 
days later before the legislature of Illinois. 


Whenever our government is assailed, when 
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hostile armies are marching under rude and odious 
banners against the government of our country, the 
shortest way to peace is the most stupendous and 
unanimous preparation for war. The greater the 
unanimity the less blood will be shed. The more 
prompt and energetic the movement, and the more 
important it is in numbers, the shorter will be the 
struggle. 

In his last public speech, made on the 
1st of May in Chicago, Douglas said: 

There are only two sides to this question. Every 
man must be for the United States or against it. 
There can be no neutrals in this war; only patriots 
and traitors. 


Worn out by the labor and disappoint- 
ment of the campaign, Douglas sank rapidly 
under the attacks of an acute disease and 
died on the 3d of June, 1861, when but 
little past his forty-eighth year. His last 
words framed a message to his absent sons. 
“Tell them,” he said, “‘to obey the laws and 
to support the constitution of the United 
States.” Everywhere in the North his death 
was regarded as a national calamity. Had 
he lived he might have kept his party from 
wavering in the crisis of the war. 

All in all, Douglas must be accorded an 
important place in our history. Inthe con- 
troversies preceding the Civil War he played 
a larger part than any other statesman. 
That he was a politician cannot be denied. 
Every man who has gained prominence in 
American politics has done so by dint of 
able political management. The ideal state 
of society in which the office seeks the man 
rather than the man the office has never yet 
been realized. That he attained the highest 
rank of statesmanship cannot be claimed. 
He was too much given to shrew manage- 
ment and sharp parliamentary practice. 
Winning in person and powerful in debate, 
he was the idol of friends and the terror of 
enemies. His ability has never been ques- 
tioned. His honesty and patriotism have 
never been disproved. The history of to- 
day is too much colored by the partisan 
invective of yesterday. The generation 
that has given to Abraham Lincoln, so 
little appreciated during his life, the full 
measure of praise that is so justly his due 
has underrated the honesty, the ability, and 
the patriotism of Stephen A. Douglas. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

RANK rose next morning in a flutter 
of good spirits; flung up his window, 
drank deep of the quick air, broke 

presently into song, and cut a caper across 
the floor. How glorious was the morning; 
how splendid the young warmth of the sun; 
everything was gay, fresh, beautiful: to be 
alive, quoth Frank, was very heaven. He 
felt so happy. That was to be a day of 
days. It had opened well; how much 
better was it to end, with Marian back, and 
the boy, and all things going as they had 
used! No more gloom, no more loneliness: 
he was going with open arms to carry 
Marian back. He would take no denials. 
She must believe him. He was so peni- 
tent; so changed; never again should he 
suffer a cloud to darken Marian’s face. 
His dear wife Marian! The best woman 
in the world, Rab had called her; and Rab 
was right. He knew it now; had known it 
all along; only—well, he had been careless. 
What wasthat? Suppose, went the voice, 
Marian refuses to come? Refuses to for- 
give you? Refuses perhaps to see you 
again? Absurd, answered Frank. He 
would take no refusals; he meant carrying 
all before him with the ardor of husband 
and lover. Yes, went the voice again; but 
suppose you bring Marian back only toa 
life of silence and mistrust? You can make 
her come; yes. But the deeper the love, 
so Rab said, you remember, the deeper the 
wound; would it not be wise, Frank Barry, 
to give the wound time for the healing? 
No, you say vehemently. You are deter- 
mined to go. Then go; and the gods pros- 
per your going. Only, whispered the voice, 
don’t be too sanguine, Frank; think a while, 
Frank, think a while. All that Rab said 
last night was God’s truth; but. his was 
only the counsel, the doing is yours; see to 
it, Frank, that the doing be wise. 
Immediately Frank began to argue with 


himself (or, if you like, with that sober voice 
of his other self), so soon always did he 
begin to waver; and so, that morning of 
the day of days, it was with him. One 
thought led to another, this doubt bred the 
next; now he was ablaze with hope and 
enthusiasm, now shivering in their handful 
of ashes. He said, “In an hour I will go” ; 
then, “ Perhaps better wait a little longer”’ ; 
then, ‘“‘ Maybe it were wise to wait till morn- 
ing”: at last, evening having just come, 
rose up suddenly, said, “I’m going, Rab, 
I’m going,” and went. 

It took him half an hour, so greatly even 
now did he waver, to go the little distance 
that lay between home and Marian; it was 
only with half a heart that he turned at last 
through the green gate, stepped doubtfully 
to the dad’s door, and knocked. 

The mother answered him; drew him in, 
and broke into tearful welcome. 

“Ah, Frank, how glad I am to see you. 
I knew you would come. I’ve been expect- 
ing you all day. Frank, I dreamed last 
night that all was well again. I knew you 
would come.” She came quite close and 
whispered: ‘“They’re all in the garden, 
and the maid is out forthe evening. Listen; 
you can hear the boy’s chatter. Shall I say 
you’ve come?” 

“No. Just let things be, mother. I'll 
manage,” said Frank; the next minute was 
standing beneath the old pear tree and cry- 
ing, with hands outstretched: ‘“ Here Iam, 
Marian; hereI am!” He stooped over her 
chair and kissed her; then greeted the dad, 
snatched the boy from his knee, and hugged 
him to himself. “Ah, my son, my son! 
Let me look at your bonny face. My own 
wee man! How I’ve missed you.” The 
dad rose and moved away. Again Frank 
turned to Marian. “Ah, Marian, it has 
been so lonely at home, and cold, and 
miserable. Like a tomb it has been these 
days and days.” Still holding the child to 

















himself, he dropped on one knee by his 
wife’s chair. ‘‘ Marian,” said he, ‘“ won’t 
you speak to me? Look at me; look at 
me.” Slowly Marian raised her eyes; but 
there was no gladness in them, none. 
“And now smile, Marian; do, my dear. 
And speak, Marian, speak.” But Marian 
neither smiled nor spoke; and, seeing that, 
Frank’s heart grew chill. “What! Nota 
word?” He looked away; kissed the boy 
and answered something to his prattle ; once 
more turned and spoke. “Listen, Marian. 
I’ve something to say to you, and I must 
say it. I’ve come to bring you back. I’ve 
come to tell you—” 

Then Marian found words. 

‘“*Not here; oh, not now. Come,” said 
Marian; then rose and moved toward the 
house; and after her, over the dad’s grass- 
plot and past the glory of his summer 
flowers, past the dad himself and the 
mother too, bending their old backs over 
imaginary weeds, went Frank with the child 
in his arms—followed her through the 
parlor, and up into the little back bedroom 
which still was known as hers. 

Marian crossed, looked down upon the 
garden and the old folk standing there; 
shut the window, turned, and stood waiting. 
Frank closed the door, sat the boy on the 
bed, kissed him, and gave him a toy. 

“There, my son,” said he, patting the wee 
head; “‘be good for a little while. Papa 
will soon take you again—soon take you 
again,” repeated Frank; then wheeled 
quickly and took a step from the bed. 

‘“‘ Marian,” said he, ‘how much longer, I 
ask you, is all this tocontinue? Don’t you 
think you have punished me quite enough? 
Suppose me the greatest of criminals, am I 
not still your husband and at least worth 
the trouble of an: answer?” 

Not a word could Marian say. Frank 
took another step toward her. 

“Great heavens!” cried he, “ what has 
come to you? Do you know what you are 
doing? Answer me, Marian; you must 
answer me! Do you know, I say, what 
you are doing?” 

There came a moment or two of silence, 
broken only by the deep swelling of Frank’s 
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breath and the gurgle of the boy over his 
play; a little while of silence, with Marian 
standing rigid by the dressing-table, and 
Frank facing her with clenched hands and 
blazing eyes. “Do you know?” he re- 
peated; and at the words Marian looked at 
him. 

“Know?” she said huskily and slowly. 
“Yes, I know.” She stopped; drew a 
breath that was half a sob, and raised a 
hand to her cheek. “Oh,” she said, “I 
don’t know what has come to me. I’m not 
myself. I can’t speak. I feel numbed. 
The life seems to have gone from me. 
Frank, Frank,” she cried; “let me be! 
Give me time. I can’t, I can’t!” 

The cry was piteous. Had it come 
sooner perhaps Frank had heard, and 
done wisely. But now he was in no mood 
to understand. 

“Give youtime? Youcan’t? You mean, 
you won’t,” said Frank. ‘ You mean that 
it is I who have numbed you, and taken the 
life from you? You mean that still you 
believe your own imaginings rather than 
my words, believe me more guilty, far more 
guilty, than I am?” 


“No, no,” said Marian. ‘It’s not that.” 


“Not that. Then, in heaven’s name, 
what?” 

“Tt’s this,” answered Marian. “I’ve 
lost my trust in you, Frank. It’s gone, 


and I can’t get it back.” 

Then Frank remembered what Rab had 
said; and the remembering, coming like an 
echo to Marian’s words, brought him a 


glimpse of his better self. He came 
nearer. 
“Yes,” said he. “It’s that, Marian? 


Well, and I have come to tell you—to help 
you get it back. Listen to me, Marian. 
I’ve come to bring you home. You must 
come. I’ve come to tell you again, and 
over and over, that, as God’s my judge, 
I’ve told you the truth. Hear me,” said 
Frank, as she shook her head, “hear me 
out. I know I’ve done wrong. I acknowl- 
edge it again. I deserve to be punished. 
I’m willing to be punished. But, Marian, 
there are other ways than this. You have 
lost your trust in me, yo say. Well, I 
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know that. But can’t I help you to get it 
back? See: I’ll doeverything. I’ll make 
all reparation, Marian. You'll find me ever 
so much better, ever so much. There’s 
nothing I won’t do. Only, you must come 
back with me—now, to-night. I’ll take no 
denials.” He laid his hand on her arm. 
“Come, Marian,” said he pleadingly. “All 
the trust will come back, one day, you know.” 

“Ah, but will it?” cried Marian at that. 
“How can it, how can it? It’s dead— 
dead. I’m like stone. I trusted you so 
entirely. And now—now—” 

“* Now I’ve come for you, Marian.” 

A moment Marian stood there in the 
gathering dusk, stood looking steadfastly 
across at the boy, with eyes that never saw 
him; a moment stood wavering, then 
shivered and cried: 

“If I only knew; if I only were sure! 
Oh, no, no; not yet! I dare not. Give 
me time, Frank. Give me time. It will all 
come right some day. Frank,” she went 
on, as calmly as she might, “‘it’s wiser not. 
If I went now, we should—should only 
hate each other. I couldn’t be the same to 
you, nothing the same. No matter how I 
tried, you must see how I felt, and must 
dislike me for it. Perhaps hate me. You 
would do your best at first, but—oh, I 
know how it would be. And I couldn’t 
help it, try as I might. No, no, Frank! 
Let me be. Wait awhile. It’s wisest.” 

Then said Frank: 

“‘ Marian, I believe you hate me now.” 

“No, no,” came back hurriedly; “not 
that; oh, not that. It’s——” 

“What?” 

** My love for you seems dead, Frank.” 

“It’s the same thing.” 

“No, no, Frank. Oh, don’t say that! 
Surely you understand ? ” 

“Yes, I understand,” said Frank mus- 
ingly, not as though he pitied Marian, not 
as though her words had come as a blow 
which some, in his place, might think worse 
than mortal; not this or that, but just as 
one speaks pitying himself in face of an 
injury. “I understand. A dead trust? 
Now adead love? A dead love,” he mused, 
smiling bitterly. 


“ Frank,” cried Marian, “be just to me. 
It isn’t dead. No, no; I couldn’t think 
that. But it seems gone. I can’t help it. 
I’ve tried—oh, how I’ve tried! Give me 
time, Frank ; just a little longer.” From 
her heart Marian spoke, and with her hands 
out stepped toward Frank. 

It was a supreme moment, a moment of 
halt and choice at the parting of the ways; 
this tracking out through the sunshine, that 
going crookedly for darkness and the wilds. 
And Frank Barry held it in his unworthy 
hand, Frank whom the piper had by the 
heel. 

“Time,” said he. “Just a little longer? 
And what then, pray? What of my trust 
and my love? What of the days I must 
spend in loneliness, while you strive to get 
back what you should never have lost? 
Your love and your trust! Oh, they were 
easily lost. You were quick to believe ill of 
me, quicker still to go and leave me. Well, 
be it so. Have your way. Who cares?” 

“Frank! Frank!” cried Marian. “Oh, 
my God, Frank !” 

“Who cares?” Frank went on, with a 
fine air of indifference. ‘I don’t, nota jot. 
Three days or three years; it’s much the 
same. Stay, my dear, as long as ever you 
like.” 

Marian had drawn back, and stood now 
by the dressing-table, leaning upon it, her 
figure rigid, lips tight, and in her eyes the 
look of one who is stricken. 

“ Don’t give any thought to me at all,” 
Frank continued ; “just do your best to 
enjoy yourself. I’ll do that, I assure you. 
Never mind what people say. I won't. 
Stay as long as ever you wish; and some 
day in the dim future, when you think— 
never mind about the dim future. The 
present and past are quite enough just now. 
And don’t think I’ll come troubling you. I 
came a day or so ago and you refused to see 
me——” 

‘“No, no,” cried Marian, “I did not. I 
said then what I say now, that it is better to 
wait. I said—oh, no matter, no matter,” 
cried Marian. “ For God’s sake, go, and 
torture me no more.” : 

“I’m going,” said Frank. “And I'll 

















Believe me, I have 
Twice 


torture you no more. 
no wish to be repulsed a third time. 
is quite enough.” 

“It’s false, I say.”” Marian stepped for- 
ward. “I never repulsed you; I do not 
now. Oh, and if I did, how easily, how 
very easily you accept—” Bitter words 
were on Marian’s tongue, but wisely and in 
time she stayed them; and staying them re- 
solved to add not another word to this pit- 
iable scene. 


“Yes?” Frank questioned. “ Please 
keep on.” Marian bit her lip. ‘Oh, very 
well. Perhaps you are wise. I think you 


are.” 


He turned to the door; and turning, in 
the dim light of evening, had sight of the 
boy lying on the bed, feet in air and playing 
with his hands. A step or two, and Frank 
was bending over him. 

“‘ Ah, my son,” he said; “ my little man! 
How can I leave you? Howcan I do with- 
out you?” 

There was a step behind him; he looked 
round, and there stood Marian, a world of 
pity, and of forgiveness, maybe, shining in 
hereyes. But Frankneversawit. Quickly 
he snatched the boy from the bed and held 
him to himself. 

“No,” he said, “I won’t go without you. 
You’re mine. He’s mine, I say,” said 
Frank defiantly, and clutching the boy des- 
perately to his breast looked Marian in the 
eyes. “You can’t keep him. He’s mine, 
Isay. Mine!” 

Without a word, Marian came close, 
caught the boy with both hands, and so 
stood holding him; not fashioning a word, 
but just meeting Frank’s look with eyes in 
which was now nor pity nor forgiveness, but 
the burning fierceness of outraged mother- 
hood only ; stood there holding the boy and 
drawing him to her, slowly and relentlessly, 
while Frank, as if fascinated by the wonder 
in her eyes, gradually let fall his hands, 
moved back, turned, and silently went out. 

He went down the stairs, sat a minute in 
the parlor; then stepped out into the garden. 
Twilight had come. The air was fresh, still, 
laden with the perfume of flowers. He 
came to the grass-plot ; there had dim sight 
D—Aug. 
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of the dad and the mother, standing by the 
old pear tree. Should he speak? he asked 
himself. He had something to say to the 
mother ; they were anxious, he knew; he 
might not see them again for long enough. 
Should he speak? No. How could he, 
and that scene not yet five minutes old? 
How could he, and Marian’s look still burn- 
ing in his brain? Ah, that look! Like a 
tigress over her cubs she had stood, fixing 
him with eyes of fierce defiance. Defiance? 
Yes, and hatred. It was all the boy now. 
Well, so be it. Devil cared. 

He turned, crept along the path past the 
flowers, went through the parlor, and coming 
to the stair foot paused there on his way to 
the door. What was Marian doing? he 
wondered. Had he done right? Was he 
doing right even then? He had left her 
without a.word. Should he go back, just to 
say good-by, have a last look at the boy? 
. . - Hush! Wasthat a sob? Yes. He 
must go back! ... Yet why? She was 
not sobbing for him; it was over the boy. 
Ah, the boy, the boy! How could he leave 


him? What might happen before he saw 
him again? Oh, it was like the pains of 
hell! 


” 


“Let me go; let me go,” cried Frank, 
within himself. ‘I’mafool. Noone cares 
for me now. Good-by,” he said, and waved 
a mock farewell up the stairs; ‘ oh, good-by 
all. And now,” said he, stepping across 
the threshold ; “ now for home and duty— 
and,” he added, “the devil knows what.” 


CHAPTER XIII. 

Very late that night, Frank pushed back 
his chair from the study table, took up a 
letter which he had just written, and began 
reading it. Slowly he read, now weighing 
a sentence as he looked at the lamp, now 
repeating a phrase aloud; presently rose 
and, as he paced to and fro between door 
and window, declaimed the letter to himself. 
Listen to Frank: 


DEAR MARIAN: 

For three hours and more, I have sat patiently 
and impartially considering the matter that has 
come between us. Very minutely I have scrutinized 
my side of the account, leaving nothing unnoticed, 
whether of good or ill; with equal care have I sur- 
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veyed your side of the account, and to the best of 
my poor ability striven to be fair to you, and to see 
things from your point of view. . . 

I need not go over ancient history. I have no 
wish to reopen wounds. It is not now my desire to 
discuss affairs, or to complicate and entangle them 
further; above all, have I no wish to write bitterly, 
or complainingly or pleadingly. The time for these 
things is past. You have said your say; I mine. 
You have your view of things; I mine. You have 
decided on a course of action, and ave taking it; 
I also have now decided—not impulsively, you 
understand, not without patient deliberation—on 
my course of action, and am going to take it. 

You have asked for time in which to regain the 
trust and love which I, through my misdeeds—mis- 
deeds wilfully distorted and magnified, be it said— 
have caused you to lose. You prefer to remain 
with your mother rather than give me the chance to 
aid you in your quest, rather than to do what some 
people—not I, remember—might call your duty to 
child and husband. However, let that pass. All I 
wish now to say to you is, what I said to you verb- 
ally this evening, that you will please me by pleasing 
yourself, and will.do what you consider right in your 
own way and at your leisure. You are quite free. 
Far be it from me to dictate or advise. As I said, 
stay just as long asyou like. Do notconsider me at 
all. I am nobody now. 

As for me and my course of action, here, briefly, 
is what I have decided to do. To-morrow, rather 
to-day, for it is now morning, I propose vacating 
these rooms and finding myself a humbler abode, in 
a humbler neighborhood, and at a distance as far 
from here as may be possible. Where that may be 
I know not; nor does it greatly matter. But wher- 
ever it may be, there I propose to live my life, and 
do my duty, and think my thoughts. My share in 
this break-up I shall of course take with me; your 
share, so far as is possible, I shall send to you; what 
remains of our home after this spoliation I mean to 
lock in the study—that is, if Mrs. Smith and myself 
can agree to terms—there to wait whatever fate and 
the future may have in store. .. . 

I need not say that, at intervals, I shall send you 
what money you may require for your own needs 
and those of the boy, leaving you to make what 
arrangements are necessary between you and your 
mother. Giye her and dad my love, and say that I 
am sorry to disappoint their hopes and regret my 
share in the trouble that has come to them. Also 
say that it will be quite useless to seek me. I am 
going I know not where, and shall leave no trace 
behind me. But if at any time you or they have 
anything of importance to communicate, then a 
letter addressed here may find me within a reason- 
able period. 

That is all. 


I leave everything in your hands. 
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The future is with you. Some day, perhaps, your 
trust in me may come back ; and then—well, I daresay 
I shall then be little less affectionate, and not much 
more of a sinner, than Iam now. Only, I charge 
you, Marian, as God is your judge, to keep safe my 
little son. He is mine, mine—mine as much as 
yours. And some day, whatever happens, surely I 
will claim him. Your husband, 
FRANK BARRY. 


Such, omitting here and there some re- 
dundancies of detail, was the letter which 
Frank Barry, that night of the day of days, 
wrote to Marian his wife, and such the 
course of action which, as revealed in the 
letter, he had resolved to take. 

He ceased reading, enclosed the letter, 
and stood it on the mantelpiece. “I'll send 
it,” said he, and stood looking at it. “TI’ll 
send it,” said he again, sitting before it with 
pipe and glass. “I'll send it,” he repeated 
at last, rising for bed; “anyhow, here’s to 
the future.” He drained his glass. “ And 
now let’s sleep on it—the last sleep,” he re- 
flected, as he stood undressing, “ in the old 
place for God knows how long. Well, so 
be it. Good-by to you, Frank Barry,” he 
said, with a nod at the pale face that looked 
at him from the glass. ‘Good-by to you, 
my son.” 

He slept soundly, rose late; breakfasted, 
and at once proceeded in his course of ac- 
tion; made satisfactory arrangements with 
Mrs. Smith; spent the morning in breaking 
up the home, this part in so many boxes for 
Marian, that part in a box or two for him- 
self, the rest for untidy disposal in the 
study; had lunch, and went citywards; 
came back nearing dusk with two cabs, one 
for Marian’s share, the other for his own; 
locked the study door, gave Mrs. Smith a 
parting word; then, by way of Leipsic 
Road—stopping for a minute at the dad’s to 
consign Marian’s letter and boxes to the 
care of Rose, the servant—of Walworth and 
Waterloo Bridge, disappeared into the wilds 
of North London: just stepped into the 
cab, that evening in early June, went whirl- 
ing down Leipsic Road, round into Wynd- 
ham Road, and so disappeared. 

And now, for a while, let Frank Barry tell 
his own story. 














CHAPTER XIV. 

THERE still exist a number of portly vol- 
umes in which are recorded many results 
of Frank Barry’s observation of men and 
things. These he took pride in, and gave 
a distinguished standing-place on the second 
shelf of the study bookcase. In them were 
set down elaborate sketches of nature, thumb- 
nail portraits of men who had been met, 
analyses of character, odd scraps of dia- 
logue, burning phrases snatched from the 
maw of time, skeletons of plots, ribs of 
scenes and situations, dry bones of rime 
and fable; and in one, a clasped volume 
that held pride of place at head of the bat- 
talion, a record, usually under date and 
place, of Frank’s more intimate communings 
with himself. 

This clasped volume he called his Journal. 
It is an interesting record, written some- 
times in a species of cipher, sometimes in 
shorthand, but for the most part in that 
crabbed style of penmanship for which 
Frank as an author was deservedly famous. 
It covers a number of years, is rank with 
the odor of chaff and midnight oil, and no- 
where, except perhaps in the dark patches 
of cipher and wastes of stenography, sheds 
any but the murkiest light on the path of 
our hero’s life. Nowhere, till some hun- 
dreds of pages are passed, and then quite 
suddenly, beyond a new leaf as it were, 
takes life to itself, shakes off the cloak of 
mystery, and forthwith runs on as the Jour- 
nal Intime of Frank Barry in exile; a suf- 
ficient and accurate account of his doings 
and thinkings all through the long period of 
his disappearance, and therefore of neces- 
sity entitled to its place in this record. 

The leaf seems to have been turned in 
the day following that of his going. Here 
is the first entry: 

June 7, 1882. Here I am. My hegira 
is accomplished; a red-letter date fixed in 
the calendar of my life ; a new page turned, 
anewerabegun. Begun? Yes, only begun. 
What is out there beyond the coming months? 
Where and what shall I be this day 
month? Ah! That’s the question, Frank, 
my boy. No matter. Divil cares, as my 


forefathers said. ‘The boats are burnt, the 
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Rubicon crossed; then up eagles and at 
them. . . . Yesterday I came. Only yes- 
terday? It seems like an age since I locked 
the study door. There’s the key hanging 
before me ; the key that has locked me out 
so utterly. Not a trace left behind me. 
To all inquiries Mrs. Smith must shake her 
head and answer, “ Don’t know.” I’ve told 
her nothing except just this: that at irregu- 
lar intervals I hope to use the study for a 
while, and to call for letters. ... What 
will Rab say? And the dad, and the 
mother? And Marian too? Suicide, they’ll 
think, or—an intrigue and elopement. 
Elopement? Oh, Jupiter! No; Marian 
won’t think that. She’ll know. Ah, this 
will bring her to herself; will let her and 
them all know that I am human, and have 
feelings, and can give this for that. . 
Time? She will have lots of time. I’ve 
vowed to keep away. She must speak now, 
must beg and implore. Ah, and how soon 
she’ll want me; how soon wish for the old 
days, and the old home, and the old Frank. 
And the old home is locked in the study 
with the old days; and the old Frank is sit- 
ting at a narrow table in a first-floor back 
in Kentish Town! Zempora mutantur.... 
I am fairly comfortable. Have two decent 
rooms, and a glorious outlook on a yard 
and poultry-run. The landlady seems 
promising ; has two daughters anda piano 
of course, cooks tolerably and likes soap. 
The neighborhood is beastly—but yonder 
is the Heath. Such walks I’ll have there, 
such freedom, such play of soul and brain. 
Won’t I work too! They’ll have lots of 
money. All kind of projects are a-whirl— 
books, stories, plays, sorrow knows what. 
And I feel so free, so loose and careless, as 
some one used to say. Live the bachelor... . 
Only, I do wish I could see the boy. I 
miss him. . . . Good-night, everybody ; and 
my to love all who want it. 

Such is the first entry on the new page. 
The next is shorter. 

June 9. Made no entry yesterday; ’cos 
why, there was nothing to enter. I felt 
moldy, somehow, and restless, so I went for 
a walk; did something; went up to town to 
see some fellows. To-day my head is ach- 
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ing. To tell the truth, I have not been my- 
self just lately. I’m lonely, and melan- 
choly, and homesick. I can’t help it. 
All day I’ve had the strongest desire to 
go back to Camberwell and carry the 
study by storm. The dear old place! I do 
wish I were there now, lying back in a chair, 
my feet on the mantelpiece, my pipe going, 
Rab talking to Mar—Perish the thought! I 
must fight this down. I’ve done right, I 
know. . . . She doesn’t care for me now. 
She hates me. That look as she pulled the 
boy from me haunts me still. I'll never, 
never ask her again. She has treated me 
shamefully. I’m not so bad. IfI goto the 
devil it’s her fault. . . . Oh, easy for Rab 
to talk! What would he have done, I won- 
der? I’m no angel, but I have feelings like 
another. . . . To blazes then with melan- 
choly! Where’s that pipe? 
The next three entries are shorter still. 
June zz. Innohumor forwriting. The 
blues are on me. Life’s a blank. It’s my 
liver—or something. This is a ghastly 
neighborhood, an infernal concert—cham- 
ber of cats and fowls and shrieking engines. 
Camberwell—ay, Walworth, is Paradise be- 
side it. I wish—no, I wish nothing. Just 
off for a spin over the Heath. 
June 13. Back from town. 
Couldn’t work at all. Saw some fellows 
and had a jolly evening. After ali, bache- 
lordom has its advantages—and disadvan- 
tages. For instance, I’d like to smash a cer- 
tain piano at this mortal minute, and if I had 
my fingers on a certain squaller’s throat, 
I’d—oh, it’s infernal! Let me get out! 
June 15. 1am thinking of moving. This 
neighborhood doesn’t suit me, I’m sure. 
The air must be bad. I’mallwrong. Life’s 
a desert. Can’t eat, can’t think, can’t sleep, 


can’t work, can’t even read. I can’t get 
used to the change. I’m like a blind man 
groping for he knows not what. This room 


oppresses me. Oh, for an hour in the old 
study! I must have it; I must or go mad. 


And there may be letters. 

Again comes a blank day, then the fol- 
lowing : 

June 17. Wentto Camberwell New Road 
yesterday evening and had two hours in the 
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old room. They did me good. ’Twas like 
old times. The books and pictures seemed 
to welcome me. It was hard to come away. 
Hands seemed to clutch me back, voices to 
call me. Mrs. Smith was tearful, wanted 
us all back so; offered to give the rooms at 
any price we liked. ... The dad had called 
twice, the mother twice, Rab once; all had 
gone off wondering, it seems, and incred- 
ulous. Just as I expected. There were 
letters, too. One from Rab—short, damna- 
tory, just what the old chap would write; 
one from the dad—long, ever so long, 
weighted with tons of counsel and hopes 
and love and goodness (God bless the 
dad!); three from the mother—three wail- 
ing litanies, yet human too, and not unwise, 
and not without love for me (God bless the 
mother !). She says Marian tells her noth- 
ing, won’t speak, hardly moves, never men- 
tions my name, never refers to what has hap- 
pened. She cannot understand her, so cold 
and hard she seems, so little herself. Her 
health is good, though; and the boy a pic- 


ture. Bless him! Oh, God bless and keep 
him! ... There was a letter from Marian 
also. Here itis: 


Dear Frank—Thank you for the money. It 
is more than sufficient. I shall be very care- 


Had to go. fuland keep a strict account. Little Frank is 
well, Marian. 
There! That’s all Marian has to say: 


there’s her answer to my letter! Not a 
word of protest against my going; not a syl- 
lable to say she cared what I did, or what 
became of me; nothing but just that cold, 
matter-of-fact note! She doesn’t care. She 
hates me. She’s glad to get rid of me. Oh, 
her love and her trust ; how easily they died! 
Even to her own mother she never speaks 


of me. And yet—yet, I believe she still 
does care for me a little. At least, I hope 
—no! I hope nothing. Don’t care. Am 


resolved not to mention this matter again. 
I’m going to work—work—work. 

Pressure of work now appears to have 
been severe on Frank for a period. For 
three days he neglected his journal, for 
three more made only the most trivial en- 
tries. June is nearing its end when we find 
the following : 




















June 26. I’ve been working like a horse; 
at it night and day, a very slave of the 
lamp. I’ve written the following articles 
and sketches. . . . Yesterday, a brilliant 
idea came to me as I was lying on the 
Heath. A beautiful day it was, glorious, 
heavenly. Nature and I were in perfect 
sympathy. Said I, within myself: Why 
does not some Richard Jeffries arise out 
of London who shall treat of nature from a 
citizen’s point of view? The idea grew, 
waxed mighty, possessed me. Said I: Here 
is man, place, opportunity ; without more 
ado, started up and began observation. I 
succeeded wonderfully. It is astonishing 
how blind we mortals be. The things I’ve 
seen to-day and yesterday! Oh, the won- 
ders, the wondrous wonders of nature! 
And we die in our ignorance, having never 
seen! . . . I’ve just finished the first article. 
It’s good ; mighty good. 

June 27. Finished second article. Bet- 
ter and better. . . . Work is a great con- 
soler. 

June 29. Finished third article. Trouble- 
some, but good. . . . Haven’t thought of 
things for a week. Am getting quite hard- 
ened. 

June 30. Giving nature articles a rest. 
Think it better not to be in too great a 
hurry. I mustn’t expect to conquer nature 
in four days; but I’ve had a fling at it. . . 
Am not in such a humor for work either. 
Had a bad night. I dreamed I was back 
home. I have been thinking of things 
again. . . Have I done right? Does 
Marian care for me? Are we ever to be 
happy together again? Is all this only a 
nightmare? Surely she wants me back? 
...I can’t helpit. [’mmiserable. . Work is 


no use. I’ve been deceiving myself. Not 
think? Good God! I’m always thinking. 

July z. Still miserable. Started a story 
to-day; worked an hour, and flung the 


result into the grate. I’m lonesome. I’m 
wretched. Ah, Marian, Marian, why did 
you let me go? . . . Yet, I won’t give way. 
No, by heaven! 

July 2. All day I’ve been longing and 
longing. I do want to see her so. I can’t 
“ Let no man dream but 


do without her. 
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that I love thee still.” ... Surely there must 
be a letter? 

July 3. Have been to Camberwell. 


There was no letter. No one had called; 
no one written. . . . No one cares for me. 
I’m alone, alone! Oh, Marian, Marian! 
Oh, my little son ! 

July 4. 1 couldn’t help myself. This 
evening I’ve been again. There was no 


letter. I sat a while in the study; then 
rushed out. . . . "Twas dark when I came 
to the gate. I did so want to see her. Yet 


I couldn’t go in. Something said to me it 
would be useless ; she would only repeat the 
old things. For half an hour I wandered 
on the opposite pavement, up and down, 
up and down, hoping she might come out, 
might come to the window, might do some- 
thing. I never saw her. Never saw the 
boy. Twice I ran across to the gate, twice 
returned—I dared not goin. I was afraid. 
. . . Oh, I’ve been weak, weak. I swear 
not togoagain. I swearit, by heaven! She 
must speak. She knows how I love her. 
I did all I could. She has sent me away. 
I swear not togo again. Let it pass. I must 
fight this down. I will work... . I came 
back through Walworth. Near Camber- 
well Gate I met Sarah Butler. Her face 
was fiendish, as I passed. The devil! She 
always hated me. It is she who has brought 
But wait, I’ll be even with 
her yet. Farther on, I met Nan—hanging 
on Ted’s arm. There! I’m glad—of course. 
She smiled, a womanly smile of triumph, as 
we passed. How soon she has forgotten! 
It’s always the way. But what do I care? 
Rab was right. There’s only one woman 
in the world. And she—God help me! 

July 5, 6, 7, 8. Hard at work. Have 
begun a novel ; a real novel; a book of life, 
of truth, of lofty aim. I am drawing on my 
experience. No cheapness this time, no 
false sentiment, no hurry, no writing down 
to critic or public. I feel it is good. I 
have finished four chapters already. Good ! 

Now comes another blank in the journal. 
A week passes without an entry. Appar- 
ently Frank was hard at work on his new 
novel. 

July 16. Wave just finished reading this 
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record. Think, I’ve been here more than 
a month! More thana month; and in that 
time what have I not been through? I’ve 
suffered passions, tortures of hell. Never 
man, I believe, has endured more. How 
I’ve wrestled and scourged myself. The 
torments of thought alone have been enough 
to madden me. . . . And here I am to-day 
as bad as ever. Just as lonely, as miserable 
as ever. I don’t know what todo. What 
can I do? Twice I’ve been for letters in 
this last week ; and still not a word. Great 
heavens, is a month not long enough? I 
can’t endure it. Workisno good. Thought 
will out. All last week I toiled mightily ; 
now I’m sick of the thing. What’s the 
good? If I finished the book, ’twould only 
be misunderstood and slaughtered. Not 
another word I’ll write of it. I’m sick of 
work, sick of life. No one cares for me. 
I’m an outcast. If I died here in these 
wretched rooms who would care? I’d be 
buried by the parish. And I’m Frank 
Barry! I’m getting soured, embittered. I 
feel an old man before my time. Oh, 
heaven knows that if I’ve greatly sinned 
I’m greatly punished ! 

July 17. T’ve been thinking much to- 
day of my father, of what I know myself, 
and of what Uncle Hugh told me. Is it 
that I’m following his steps? Is my end 
to be like his—misery for companion and 
death waiting in an attic? I wonder. Did 
he too meet some great misfortune that we 
know nothing of, then, in despair, loosen 
the reins and go to the devil? Perhaps. 
And I? Who knows? Another day or 
two such as this and yesterday, and any- 
thing may happen. And Idon’tcare. Not 
a straw. 

July 78. Sent Marian more money to- 
day. She must write now. What will she 
say? Ah, great heavens, if she would but 
say what I want—what I want! ... This 
afternoon I madeadiscovery. My thoughts 
drove me out. Hard I strode out south- 
wards ; -after a long while, came to Oxford 
Street, turned and made for the Marble 
Arch. In the park, at the usual corner, a 
crowd had gathered round a demagogue. 
I was tired ; drew closer ; rested against the 
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railings, and listlessly gave ear. Suddenly, 
among the crowd, uprose a mighty voice, a 
thunderous bellow, a sound as of St. Patrick 
scattering vermin on Tara’s hill: and there 
before me, in all his might and glory, red 
face, tattered coat, battered hat and all, 
stood John Butler—the round peg in the 
round hole at last! I got as near as I dared, 
and kept eye and ear open. John was mar- 
velous. Really, he has missed his vocation 
—or found it. His face shone with the 
light and fervor of inspiration. His gestures 
were regal. Never on the stage have I 
seen the emotions play finer havoc with the 
human countenance. The thunder of in- 
dignation, the flash of scorn, the withering 
whisper of sarcasm, the supercilious taunt, 
the enlivening jest: one after another, you 
had them hot and breathless from that 
wondrous tongue. Really, the man has 
gifts. Not to one ina million is given his 
astonishing talent of speech. I could 
imagine him—educated, trained—a second 
Grattan, a greater O’Connell. And there 
he stood, thumping the democratic tub in 
Hyde Park, rending the firmament with 
screed and brogue! Well, he is happy, I 
I suppose ; happier than most. I must see 
him again. Not now. I’m not in the humor 
for diversion. I’m waiting for—for some- 
thing. 

July 2r. I have been to Camberwell. 
Here is what I found : 

Dear Frank—Thank you for the money. 
I am most careful, and am keepinga strict ac- 
count, Yes; it is quite sufficient. The boy is 
well, Marian. 

That is all! That is the answer to all 
my longing, and hoping, and waiting—that! 
So does she show how she feels for me! 
... Well, it’s the end. I’ll bear it no 
more. If I’m to go to the dogs, let me go 
merrily. Now then, jolly boys all, for a 
fling and atear! Devil cares now! Come 
on, my sons; come on! 

What Frank did during the next fortnight 
we can never fully know. That he let him- 
self go, to use his words, and slid for some 
whirpool or another of dissipation, seems 
certain ; but how he let himself go, or what 
whirlpool received his plunge, we do not 














know. At all events, the journal is silent 
for a whole fortnight ; then goes on: 

August 5. I must pull myself together. 
This life is killing me. I am a beggar in 
pocket and reputation. I have kept indoors 
all evening. J must not go out. 

August 6. I have vowed to reform. Last 
night I had determined not to go out: but 
temptation came, clutched me by the throat, 
and I went. Miserable, miserable sinner! 
. . . T have just locked my door and flung 
the key into the backyard. Hurrah! 


THE OLD NATIONAL HIGHWAY. 
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August 7. Much better and stronger. I 
am abashed. 

August 8. I dare not look in the glass at 
my own face. I am abashed. 

August 9. I must get away from here. 
These fellows come and tempt me. I want 
a change. Where shall I go?... Are 
there any letters waiting for me, I wonder? 


I’ll go to see: and then... . 


The next entry comes after a break of ten 
days. 


( Zo be concluded. ) 


THE OLD NATIONAL HIGHWAY. 


BY WILLIAM GILBERT IRWIN. 


HE story of the growth of transporta- 
tion facilities from the beginning of 
our national existence is one illustra- 

tive of the progress of civilization on the 
American continent, and, narrated in detail 
of personal biography, public action, finan- 
cial negotiation, mechanical achievement, 
and engineering skill, the story is one of 
the most fascinating presented by modern 
life. As the mind reaches back into the 
years of more than a century ago it contem- 
plates the solitary trapper bearing his pack 
of peltries to the settlements along the 
streams of the valleys and gorges where to- 
day rush and roar the locomotive and its 
lengthy train. Those trappers were the ex- 
plorers of the routes between the East and 
the West. In their footprints followed the 
heavy-ladened pack-horse, along these same 
routes the white-topped emigrant wagons 
crept westward, then came the turnpikes 
with their ponderous conestogas and stage- 
coaches, the lightning expresses of that 
early day, and ultimately the iron ways of 
the railway appeared to complete the sub- 
jugation of the wilderness. 

The days of the old turnpike were one of the 
most interesting stages in the development 
of transportation facilities in this country, 
and of all the old turnpikes none is so inter- 
esting as the old National Road, the only 
highway for the construction of which funds 





were ever drawn from the treasury of the 
United States. Like the great Appian Way 
of ancient Rome, the National Road was a 
most important internal improvement. The 
world has no other road about which so 
much interest has centered. Military roads 
have always been factors in the history of 
nations. But this old pike was an instrument 
of civilization and development, not of war. 
It was the channel through which poured 
the overwhelming tide that followed the 
star of empire westward and gave to the 
incipient nation a domain many times larger 
and greater than the entire parent east of the 
Appalachian ranges ; it first connected the 
East with the great West and broke down 
the mountain ranges which served as a nat- 
ural barrier between these two sections; 
over it was carried into the West thousands 
of population and millions of wealth; and 
more than any other national structure it 
served to harmonize and strengthen, if not 
to save, the Union. But now this grand 
old highway, for the preservation of which 
Henry Clay brought to bear all his elo- 
quence, hoping thereby to gain the eternal 
gratitude of his countrymen, is seldom 
thought of, for no longer is our country a 
section divided by a single mountain chain. 
Already the question of intercommunica- 
tion within our vast domain has been solved, 
the East has been connected with Europe 
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through America, and thus for the first time 
in the history of the world has the course 
of commerce and travel been diverted into 
a channel directly opposite from that which 
it has pursued from the earliest historic 
times. 

When the United States came into ex- 
istence in the latter part of the last cen- 
tury the country was a narrow settlement be- 
tween the Appalachian Mountains and the 
Atlantic Ocean. From North Carolina to 
Lake Erie the attempts to throw the advance 
armies of industrial conquest over the great 
barriers to the westward were made. Daniel 
Boone’s followers penetrated Kentucky’s 
dark and bloody ground, Tennessee had been 
settled, and the tide from the Atlantic slope 
had broken into the Ohio Valley. The South 
lost its opportunity when it did not cut a 
road through the fertile Virginian valleys, 
into the Holstein Valley of Tennessee. Had 
the tide of travel been thus diverted it is 
hard to tell what would have been the 
growth of Dixie, but it is safe to assume 
that the history of our country would be 
different from what we see it now. Luckily 
for the country and for the whole civilized 
world, the gateway to the great West was 
made through a free state. 

The history of the moves leading up to 
the construction of this great highway is 
filled with interest. If the idea did not 
originate in the mind of George Washing- 
ton, it found in him a starch advocate. 
The question of internal lard and water 
communication was agitated in this country 
previous to the opening of the Revolution. 
As early as 1770 Washington examined the 
headwaters of the Potomac and those of the 
streams flowing into the Ohio River with a 
view to the construction of a canal between 
them. In 1784 he made a second trip into 
the western country on the same mission. 
On this trip he met Albert Gallatin, after- 
ward secretary of the treasury, and the two 
went over the ground and soon discovered 
that it would be much more practicable to 
construct a road than acanal. While the 


great National Road was not opened until 
1820, its birth may be said to have been 
coexistent with that of our national govern- 
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ment. When Washington became presi- 
dent he urged the construction of the road 
and before his death he saw the matter 
taken up by Congress. 

But it was not until the year 1802 that the 
project took tangible footing. On the 3oth 
of April in that year a bill admitting Ohio 
as a state was passed by Congress. One of 
the provisions of the act was the appropria- 
tion of five per cent of all moneys received 
from the sale of public lands within the 
state for the purposes of constructing roads 
and opening up communications between 
the Ohio River and the navigable waters of 
the Atlantic. By a subsequent act, how- 
ever, three of the five per cent were reserved 
for road-making within the state of Ohio, 
leaving but two per cent for the construc- 
tion of the highway over the mountains. 
On February 19, 1808, President Jefferson 
sent to Congress a message on the subject, 
together with the report of commissioners 
who had been appointed to examine the 
country and locate a route for the road. 
Cumberland in the state of Maryland was 
chosen as the initial point of the road, 
and it was decided that the old Braddock 
Road should be followed over the mountains. 
The line was to cross. the Monongahela 
at Brownsville and to reach the Ohio at 
Wheeling. For this original survey $30,000 
was appropriated. The real work of con- 
structing the old highway was not begun 
until 1811, and the whole road between 
Cumberland and Wheeling, a distance of 
one hundred and thirty-one miles, was not 
completed until the summer of 1820. 

The road was engineered by officers from 
the War Department of the United States 
government. Three commissioners ap- 
pointed by the president were in general 
charge and they appointed a general super- 
intendent to oversee the work. The con- 
tract system was adopted. The contracts 
were let in sections and these sections were 
divided up among a number of contractors, 
to each of whom were awarded several miles 
of the section. The first section from Cum- 
berland ten miles to the west was begun in 
April, 1811, and completed in September, 
1812. The next section of eleven miles to 

















Tomlinson’s was let in August, 1812, and 
completed early in 1815. The road from 
Tomlinson’s to Smithfield, a distance of 
eighteen miles, was begun in August, 1813, 
and completed in 1817. The delay was oc- 
casioned by the scarcity of labor during that 
period of the war. In September a section 
extending six and one half miles west of 
Smithfield was let and this section was com- 
pleted by 1817, in which year the remaining 
twenty-two and one half miles to Union- 
town were let and the next year the road 
was completed to Uniontown, sixty-three 
miles west of Cumberland. Soon after this 
time the twelve miles of the road between 
Uniontown and Brownsville were completed 
and by 1820 the remaining fifty-six miles be- 
tween Brownsville and Wheeling were fin- 
ished. The chief engineer in charge of the 
work was Brigadier-General Gratiot of the 
United States War Department, and under 
him were such men as Captains Delefield, 
Bliss, Hartzell, McKee, Bartlett, Williams, 
Colquit, and Cass, and Lieutenants Mans- 
field, Vance, and Pickell, all West Point 
men. David Shriver was general superin- 
tendent of the work of construction, and the 
road was divided into two sections, each of 
which had a superintendent. The construc- 
tion of the road cost about one and three 
quarter million dollars and when completed 
it was the most magnificent highway in 
America and perhaps in the world. It was 
also a most enduring structure and to this 
day is in good repair and in many places is 
just as constructed over fourscore years ago. 

The processes of construction of this 
noted highway are most interesting and in 
them we see displayed the most progressive 
road-making ideas of that early day. The 
road was cut through the forest sixty-six feet 
wide, and graded to the width of thirty-two 
feet. The bed of the road was sunk below 
the natural surface of the ground and layers 
of stones of different sizes were placed on the 
graded road-bed. Large stones were placed 
on the bottom and smaller ones on top. The 
width of the piked roadway was twenty feet. 
The depth of the piked road was eighteen 
inches in the middle and twelve at the sides. 
One of the requirements of the specifica- 
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tions was that the stones on the bottom of 
the road-bed should be broken so as to pass 
through a ring seven inches in diameter and 
those of the top layer were required to pass 
through a ring three inches in diameter. 
This part of the requirements was not 
closely lived up to, but nevertheless the road 
was made substantia! and made to endure. 

From the time of the completion of the 
road until the steam railway supplanted it 
as a method of intercommunication the road 
was the all-important highway between the 
East and West. East of Cumberland good 
turnpikes had already been constructed by 
individual companies. The old National 
Road soon pushed out through Ohio and 
Indiana. The objective point was St. Louis 
in the then newly acquired Louisiana pur- 
chase. But that point was never reached 
by the old National Road. Before it was 
completed far beyond the western border of 
Indiana the steam railroad had become the 
chief agency of travel and transportation 
and the grand and only National Highway 
was practically lost amid the primitive prai- 
ries of Illinois, so that whereas its rising 
was favored by the rising, its setting was 
dispelled beneath the setting sun. 

But the bulk of travel over this great 
highway was over the main road between 
Cumberland and Wheeling. Before the 
completion of the highway no one was bold 
enough to imagine that the road would re- 
ceive the patronage that it once received. 
The western country was then growing 
rapidly. New states were being formed 
from the territory acquired by the Louisiana 
purchase. An army moved continually 
along the great National Highway. Stage 
and mail-coaches, express riders, ex- 
press wagon trains, freight trains, droves 
of cattle, men on foot and _ horseback 
filled the road day after day. At times 
traffic was a continuous succession of teams 
from sunrise to sunset, and the stream 
of travel was so great that fast stages 
found it almost impossible to travel on 
schedule time. From 1840 to 1850 the road 
had become of such importance that it was 
practically a street from Cumberland to 
Wheeling. 
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But in 1822 the life of the great high- 
way was threatened. In that year Presi- 
dent Monroe vetoed a bill for the establish- 
ment of a toll system on the road in order 
to meet the expenses of keeping up the 
great highway. He questioned the power 
of Congress to legislate in favor of toll- 
roads. In the year 1830 President Jack- 
son adhered to the convictions of Monroe, 
and vetoed a similar bill in favor of the 
Maysville branch of the road. These were 
perilous days for the old National Road, but 
its preservation was considered so vital to 
the general welfare of the whole country that 
such men as Henry Clay, Thomas Corwin, 
Andrew Stewart, Judge McKennan, and 
Gen. Henry W. Beesen watched over its wel- 
fare in the Houses of Congress, and Albert 
Gallatin and others defended the old high- 
way in the executive councils of our nation. 

Finally a plan was devised whereby 
the old highway could be made a toll- 
road. The national government proposed 
to put the road in good condition on the 
condition that the several states through 
which it passed would assume control 
of that part of the road within their re- 
spective limits and erect thereon toll-gates 
and keep the road in repair. Maryland, 
Pennsylvania, and Virginia at once accepted 
the offer and in 1832 the work of repairing 
the road was begun. Parts had been re- 
paired in 1825, 1827, and 1829. By this 
time some new road-making ideas prevailed. 
The Macadam system was then undergoing 
its infantile processes of development and 
this system was adopted by the government 
in repairing the National Road between 
Cumberland and Wheeling. The instruc- 
tions issued by the chief engineer for the re- 
pair of the road were voluminous. For pur- 
poses of repair the road was divided into two 
divisions embracing twelve sections. The 
contract system prevailed. It was at first 
determined to lift the entire pavement of 
the old road. This, however, was not done 
except where out of repair. The road-bed 


was covered with fine stone from six to nine 
inches in depth, and water tables, catch 
waters on hills, bridges, culverts, and walls 
were put in good condition. 


West of Cum- 
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berland the road was changed for several 
miles. Instead of crossing Will’s Mountain 
the road was changed so as to run up the 
valley of Will’s Creek. The entire work was 
completed by the beginning of 1835, and up 
to this time, when the several states as- 
sumed control, the highway east of Wheeling 
cost the United States nearly $3,500,000. 
The cost of the road west of this point was 
about the same amount, which raised the 
grand aggregate of the cost of the road un- 
der national control to nearly $7,500,000. 
But this represented a highway nearly eight 
hundred miles in length and an artery trav- 
ersing seven states of the Union. Directly 
and indirectly the road paid for itself many 
times. 

As early as 1832 Maryland, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Virginia had appointed commis- 
sioners to receive the portions of the road 
within their jurisdiction and the transfer 
from national to state control was effected 
by the opening of 1835. Toll-gates were 
at once erected. Between Cumberland and 
Wheeling there were six of these gates. 
The toll for a horse and rider was four 
cents, one-horse vehicle six cents. The 
toll on two-horse vehicles was twelve cents, 
and on four-horse wagons eighteen cents. 
The other rates in the long table were 
similar. Wide-wheeled wagons were not 
taxed so heavily as narrow-wheeled ones. 
Mails were exempt from toll, and persons 
going to the mill, to worship, to funerals, 
militia trainings, elections, schools, or pass- 
ing from one part of a farm to another 
enjoyed like privileges. 

The National Road did much to shorten 
the distance between the East and the 
West. Before its construction it required 
two weeks to make a journey from Balti- 
more tothe Ohio. The road reduced the time 
of the trip to less than five days for heavy 
ladened wagons and to half that time for 
fast coaches. The cost per hundred weight 
for the carriage of goods between these 
points was reduced from eight to three 
dollars. The freight wagons were run in 
regular lines and nearly all of the wagoners 
belonged to one of the several lines. Among 
the famous lines on the old National Road 

















were “ The National Road Stage Company,” 
“Good Intent,” “Stockton,” ‘ Landlord,” 
“Pioneer,” “ Pilot,” and “June Bug.” In 
these lines were included thousands of 
conestogas, stage-coaches, mail-coaches, and 
other forms of conveyances in vogue in the 
days when the old pike was in its glory. 
Often as many as thirty stage-coaches would 
arrive at one hotel at a time and the stage 
yards were constantly filled with stage- 
coaches and conestogas. The mail-coaches 
ran with great regularity, and the trip from 
Cumberland to Wheeling was often made 
in twelve hours. The first mail-coach ever 
run across the Alleghany Mountains was 
driven out of Cumberland by William 
Sheets in 1818. In the days when the 
excitement was at its height the mail-coach 
was a most important institution on the old 
National Road. Their arrival at different 
points was so regular that the farmers 
along the way knew the time of day by 
their passing. The teams of the mail- 
coaches were changed about every six 
miles and the drivers urged the animals 
forward at great speed. 

The old stage-coaches were the vehicles 
mostly used by travelers. The charge of 
passage between Cumberland and Wheel- 
ing was usually eight dollars. Many fa- 
mous personages traveled over the old 
National Highway. In 1826 Lafayette 
traveled over the old road and pronounced 
it a wonder. Madison, Monroe, Jackson, 
Harrison, Tyler, John Quincy Adams, Van 
Buren, Polk, Taylor, Filmore, and Pierce 
all traveled over the road. Gallatin, Cor- 
win, Clay, Cass, and Calhoun were fre- 
quently among its travelers. Sam Hous- 
ton and Davy Crockett also coached over 
the great highway of our nation, as did a 
long list of those identified with the affairs 
of our nation during the early days of the 
present century. Soldiers, statesmen, law- 
yers, and politicians all knew of the in- 
estimable boon wrought by the great old 
highway. The road was to the great Mis- 
sissippi Valley what the “Overland” mail 
subsequently was to California, it was the 
all-important factor in the settlement of 
that now great section of our country. 
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Perhaps one of the most interesting in- 
stitutions in connection with the old road 
was the conestoga wagon. These wagons 
were quite clumsy affairs, with broad tread 
wheels and long arching wagon-beds, and 
they were covered with white canvas, 
stretched over broad wooden bows. These 
wagons were usually drawn by six-horse 
teams and carried great loads. Three tons 
were considered a load, but often five tons 
were hauled. The “ Pike Boys,” as the old 
wagoners and coach drivers were called, 
were a jovial and a reckless, fearless class 
of men. Even at this day there still live 
along the line of the old highway many of 
those who drove teams over it, and these 
old veterans still preserve many marks of 
their former fine physique. 

One of the most interesting institutions 
of the old highway was the old tavern. 
There is not a mile of the old highway 
between Cumberland and Wheeling but 
which had one or more of these old taverns, 
and many of them remain to this day. 
These old taverns were most comfortable 
institutions and at them were served de- 
licious viands. All these inns had bars, 
and whisky was sold at three cents per 
glass. Each inn was known by its peculiar 
sign, and, like the signs of London made 
classic in the Spectator, there were green 
cows and blue stars, red lions couchant and 
yellow lions rampant. There were animals 
not classified by Buffon, and owls and fowls 
that would have puzzled Audubon. There 
were black ducks, golden swans, and spread 
eagles. There were Washingtons and La- 
fayettes, Greenes and Putnams, Indian 
chiefs and shaggy buffaloes. Some of the 
taverns were known by the name of the 
town, some by the name of the county, and 
many by the name of the host. Around these 
old taverns of the old National Highway 
centered the interest and excitement of the 
neighborhood during the time the road was 
the highway of travel between the East and 
the West. About them collected the fid- 
dlers, the songsters, and even the poetasters, 
braggarts, bullies, and loafers. Many of 
these old inns can still be seen along the 
road, having long outlived their usefulness. 
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With the opening of the old road quite a 
number of industries sprang into existence. 
Wagon and coach-making became an im- 
portant trade, blacksmith shops were as 
numerous along the road as were the tav- 
erns. Hundreds of boys and men were 
required to look after the horses at the 
stables, and at the toll-gates and in loading 
and unloading the wagons, as well as for 
agents for the different lines, many men 
found employment. The line agents were 
to the old highway what the station agent 
is to the modern railroad. They performed 
practically the same work as these now per- 
form. Each line had its own taverns along 
the road to stop and the tavern-keepers 
catered to the interests of the respective 
lines. 

The “ Postillion” was an_ institution 
which came into existence with the old 
highway. These were two horses and a 
driver stationed at the foot of the hills to 
assist the stages and mail-coaches up the 
incline. The “Pony Express,” later such 


an important institution in the West, origi- 


nated on the National Road. Another 
institution which later became a prominent 
factor in the West was the highwayman. 
The old National Road had its bands of 
robbers, who secured no _ inconsiderable 
amount of booty. To avoid these brigands 
the coaches usually traveled in trains, often 
as many as thirty being seen in a con- 
tinuous procession. The mails also suffered. 

The life of the old National Road ex- 
tended over a period of about thirty years 
and during this time it was the old main 
thoroughfare between the Atlantic and the 
Ohio Valley. But the old road has never 
gone entirely out of use, and to this day it 
is no inconsiderable artery of travel to those 
living near to it. The toll system is still in 
vogue over the greater part of the road 
and the several states still appoint their 
road commissioners. The decline of the 
road began about the year 1850. By this 
time the Ohio and Chesapeake Canal had 
become of considerable importance and al- 
ready the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad was 
under the course of construction. Previous 
to this time the Monongahela River had 
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been made navigable to Brownsville and in 
that year the Youghoigheny River was 
made navigable to West Newton. The 
course of travel was thus diverted from the 
western end of the old highway and many 
of the wagons and coaches were run be- 
tween Cumberland and West Newton. But 
eventually the iron ways of the railway 
knelled out the old pike days and our coun- 
try entered upon another stage in the evo- 
lution of transportation facilities. When 
the glory of our grand old National High- 
way faded it left an army to mourn its de- 
cline and along its line may still be seen 
hundreds who helped to make up the ac- 
tivity of its existence. 

The Appian Way, the great Roman high- 
way, is invested with much classic and his- 
toric interest, but, unlike our great National 
Road, it did not yield its place to greater 
lines of progress and improvement. It was 
designed to gratify the vanity of consuls, 
pro-consuls, kings and princes, emperors 
and empires. Our great National Road 
was designed to meet the wants of a free 
and progressive people and to aid in build- 
ing and strengthening a growing republic. 
The Appian Way had more vitality than the 
government that built it. It has outlived 
its country many centuries. The National 
Road served its purpose grandly, was a 
complete success, and when it lost its place 
as a national thoroughfare, the government 
that made it was all the stronger because it 
had been made. But the National Road is 
history. The towns along its route have 
fallen into decay. The men who made it 
have joined a caravan greater than any that 
ever traveled over it in its palmiest days. 
But it is a most interesting and magnificent 
ruin, the most replete with human associa- 
tions of any the world possesses, and its 
memory will echo and re-echo down the cor- 
ridors of time until time himself shall be no 
more. 

But this old highway may again become 
an important factor in travel. The age of 
electricity now at hand has in store many 
wonders, and not the least of the projects 
now under consideration is a project to con- 
struct an electric line from Columbus to 
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Washington over the old road. Already the 
line has been chartered and itis almost cer- 
tain that the road will have been completed 
before the twentieth century is far advanced. 
It is possible and highly probable that the 
early days of the dawning century will see 
reproduced, although under different circum- 
stances, something of the activity which 
clung around this grand old highway in the 
earlier days of the present century. 
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The evolution of road-making ideas 
wrought during the last half century is just 
as marvelous as has been the growth of 
transportation facilities and methods of 
intercommunication. For the study of the 
growth of these ideas and the comparison 
of road-making ideas which prevailed in 
earlier days with those of this modern day 
the National Road offers advantages not to 
be found elsewhere. , 
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Thou shalt hide them in the secret of thy pres- 
ence from the pride of man. Thou shalt keep 
them secretly in a pavilion from the strife of 
tongues.—Psalm xxx. 20. 


HESE are great words surely. They 
are an expression of David’s confi- 
dence in God’s power and will to 

hide his people in himself. They are a 


promise of perfect security in God for the 


man who fears and trusts in him. He isto 
be hid from “the pride of men” and from 
“the strife of tongues.” I suppose that by 
these phrases we may understand the whole 
of that cruel and disturbing interference of 
one man’s life with another’s, which may 
take such an endless variety of forms. As 
it troubled David, it took the form of 
violent opposition, of malignant persecu- 
tion; but it would limit our Bible far too 
much if we thought that that was the only 
form of man’s inhumanity to man from 
which it was promised that man might find 
refuge in his God. 

Our life is peaceable enough; but yet 
everywhere there is the arrogant presence 
of the pride of man, and the disturbing 
tumult of the strife of tongues. The abuse 
and fault-finding and frivolousness, the 
foolish quarrelings, this everlasting touch- 
ing of one life upon another, this putting 
up of artificial standards and then watching 
to see how everybody meets them, this con- 
tinual criticizing and keeping account of 
another’s conduct, all this waste of force 
and time that comes of the perfectly un- 
meaning strifes of social ambition, of busi- 


ness rivalry, of foolish sensitiveness, into 
which we throw all our soul, and which is 
always tossing about in distress, and trying 
to drown the soul that we throw into it— 
from these we need a refuge as strong as 
David needed from his enemies. Who of 
us can look back over his life and not feel 
that in some form or other these words, 
“the pride of man and the strife of tongues,” 
describe forces which have been disturbing 
and hindering the peace and growth of his 
own character and life? Of how much of 
our best society they seem to be the exact 
description; of how many heartless houses 
filled with a poor pretense of social life, 
David’s words tell the whole story. “The 
pride of man and the strife of tongues,” 
the lack of humility, the lack of. love, the 
lack of peace! To live in such a world 
and yet to keep a soul in us at all is very 
hard. We must have something under and 
beyond such a world to flee to to renew 
our life, to really recreate ourselves. That 
security and recreation of our life cannot 
come except in the source from which our 
life first came. We must go back to God. 

But, before we speak of the refuge which 
God offers, let us see what man tries to do 
for himself. There are two different atti- 
tudes which almost all men take toward 
this tendency of the life about us to swal- 
low up and drown our personality. It is 
strange to see how, long before they come 
to middle age, almost all men, except the 
lowest and the highest, all men of strong 
character who have not reached some re- 
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ligious conception of their true relations to 
the world, have either become defiant of 
the world, setting themselves in obtrusive 
independence against its claims, or else 
have tried in some way to withdraw them- 
selves from it and let the world go its way, 
determined that they will not be sacrificed 
to its importunate demand. We have all 
seen both kinds of men. Nay, who of us 
has not felt in himself the temptation to do 
both these things at different moments of 
his life? The impulse to be defiant and the 
impulse to withdraw ourselves, both come 
to us in different moods. We will dare the 
world to its face and tell it to do its worst, 
for we are not afraid of it with all its 
wretched prescriptions, and false standards, 
and endless clatter of gossiping criticism. 
That is one spirit. We will let the world 
go its way, and we will go ours. We will 
live a life of our own outside of the quarrels 
and contentions of men. That is the other 
spirit. We know them both, and we know 
that both are bad. We know that the first 
makes a man hard and brutal, and the 
second makes a man selfish and _ self- 
conceited. 

It is good to see how God comes and 
offers himself just here to the human soul. 
We do not see yet how he can help us, but 
instinctively we are sure that if he really is 
God he must have some help to give us 
here. He says, “In the secret of my 
presence I will hide you.” 

Thousands of Christians have found the 
refuge who never asked the question, who 
simply were drawn into the open door by 
irresistible attraction; but if we can see 
how it is that Christianity gives us what we 
want it will make it more real, and so more 
useful to us. I think there is a three-fold 
answer to our question. I think that the 
release and refuge of Christianity consists 
in the way it brings the soul first into com- 
munion with God, second into conscious- 
ness of itself, and third into a just value of 
the world. Let us look at each of these. 

1. We will try first to understand how 
the soul finds refuge in communion with 
God. Of all the deep phrases in the Bible, 
where can we find one deeper or more 
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beautiful than this of David in my text, 
“Thou wilt keep him in the secret of thy 
presence.” The very words are full of 
peace before we hardly touch them to open 
their meaning. But their meaning is deeper 
the more we study it. They mean that 
when a man is spiritually conscious of the 
presence of God it secludes and separates 
him from every other presence. Can we 
understand that? You go into a room full 
of people, and the tumult of tongues is all 
about you. You are bewildered and dis- 
tracted. In the ordinary language of soci- 
ety, which sometimes hits the truth of its 
own condition rightly, you “feel lost.” 
You lose yourself in the presence of so 
many people. They all seem to take hold 
of you and claim some part of you, whether 
they speak to you or not. You are lost in 
the crowd. 

But by and by you meet your best 
friend there; somebody whose life is your 
life; somebody whom you sincerely love 
and trust; somebody who thoroughly satis- 
fies you, and, by the contact-of his nature, 
makes your taste and brain and heart and 
conscience work at their very best. As 
you draw near to him it seems as if you 
drew away from all the other people. As 
he takes hold of you he seems to claim you 
and they let you go. The worry and vexa- 
tion of the crowd sink away as he begins to 
talk with you, and you understand one 
another. By and by you have forgotten 
that all those other men are talking around 
you. You have escaped from the strife of 
tongues. You are absorbed in him. He 
has hid you in the secret of his presence. 

And now if it is possible, instead of your 
best friend, for God himself to be with you, 
so that his presence is real, so that he lets 
you understand his thoughts and lets you 
know that he understands yours, so that 
there is a true sympathy between you and 
him, if mere vision and hearing are not 
necessary to the divine company, and as 
close to you—nay, infinitely closer—than 
the men who crowd you round, and whose 
voices are in your ears, the unseen God is 
truly with you, what then? Can any 
Can 


tumult of those men distress you? 

















their unfairness anger you? You hear 
them blaming you; you hear them praising 
you. Does either make a tumult in your 
soul? They ask you flippant questions; 
they give you flippant advice. Does either 
distress you? You are with them, and yet 
you are alone with him. They parade their 
foolish vanities before you, and you hardly 
see them. It is as if a bright fly fluttered 
its impertinent finery between you and the 
west when you were looking at a gorgeous 
sunset. He has blinded you to all besides 
himself. He has “hid you in the secret of 
his presence from the pride of men.” 

When we seek for individual illustrations 
of what we are describing, I think we un- 
derstand it perfectly by looking at our 
Lord’s apostles. We cannot picture to our- 
selves those first disciples living in Christ’s 
presence and yet forever vexed and worried 
at the foolish things men said about him. 
But with us modern disciples how different 
it is. We too believe in Jesus and try to 
live with him. How is it that a flippant 
toss of skeptical smartness about him, or a 
sneer at our folly in making him our Master, 
lays hold of and stings us so, sends us home 
anxious, puzzled, and worried? We are 
not wholly hidden from the strife of tongues. 
It must be that we are not completely in 
the secret of his presence. 

2. The reason why the talk of people 
about us, their pride and arrogance, their 
intrusion upon our life hurts us so, gives us 
so much pain, and does us so much harm, 
is the weakness of our own sense of per- 
sonality. We go about exposed like those 
unhappy creatures that have no shell, and 
are soft and open to wounds on every side. 
Take your ordinary man to whom no clear 
idea of himself has ever dawned, no notion 
of something specific that he is to do, some- 
thing clear and peculiar that he is to be, 
and is not that poor creature the sort of 
man whom you see by the hundreds all 
around us, too plentiful for us to think how 
pitiable they really are—is not he just the 
man to be the victim of the strife of 
tongues? With no strong personal con- 
victions he is always listening anxiously to 
hear what the crowd says is right, or what 
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society says is manly. He is forever trying 
to make out in the hubbub of voices who it 
is that the majority are cheering for. If 
he hears any of the great voices find fault 
with what he has done it stabs him like a 
dagger. If he hears somebody idly laugh 
at what he calls his creed it throws him off 
his unstable standing ground and he is 
floundering in skepticism. His weak, jelly- 
like life is torn by everything it touches as 
it drifts. Now the first thing that a Chris- 
tian faith does for such a man is to empha- 
size his individuality. A true Christian 
faith starts with the truth of a personal 
redemption and leads the man up to per- 
sonal duties. It takes this poor indis- 
tinguishable atom and says to him: “God 
knows you. To him you are not only one 
of the race; he knows you separately; he 
made you separately. His Son died for 
you, and there is in you that which, in 
some way which belongs to you alone, can 
glorify him. What are you doing in this 
feeble, unconscientious life? Have you 
never heard of such a thing as responsi- 
bility? Get up; repent. Come to God. 
Get the pattern of your life from him, and 
then go about your work and be yourself.” 

If the man is really a Christian he hears 
that summons, and it is the birth of a true 
personality, of the real sense of himself in 
him. It is a revelation. Behind him opens 
the long vista of God’s care, back to the 
eternity in which God bore in his infinite 
knowledge the thought of such a life as his. 
Before him opens the destiny of a soul for 
which all through eternity its own character 
must freely decree its life. And then both 
past and future pour down their light on 
the present, and he sees what there is for 
him to be doing right here and now; and 
when he takes up his work and does it, he 
can no more be frightened out of it than 
the man to whom Jesus had given his bed 
to carry from Bethesda up the street to his 
own house could have been scared by all 
the curious gaping of the crowd, and driven 
back to the dreary place under the porches 
where he had lain for thirty-eight years. 

3. The third element of the freedom 
which Christianity gave to its servants was 
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in the value that it taught them to place 
upon the talk of the world, upon what 
David calls the “strife of tongues.” I 
think one of the strangest things to a man 
who has really come to a knowledge and 
service of the Savior is to look back to his 
own old life, and see how superficial it 
appears. He used to be forever passing 
off-hand opinions about what people all 
around him did, and used to expect, in his 
easy way, that those opinions of his would 
really have some weight with the men upon 
whose conduct he made his comments. 
Now he sees how superficial all those judg- 
ments were. Now he sees how utterly 
destitute he was of any of that serious 
sympathy which is the only thing that can 
really justify us in forming judgments about 
one another, or giving one another advice. 
Nay, he sees more than this: he sees that 
he really cared very little when he pro- 
nounced those opinons in such judicial 
style, and that the most profoundly foolish 
thing that any neighbor of his, who had 
really considered thoughtfully a plan of 
action, could have done would have been 
to put his well-considered plan aside be- 
cause of such cheap and thoughtless criti- 
cism as he poured out upon it. Now it 
seems to me that this sight of the super- 
ficialness of our own judgments of others, 
the way in which we have often pronounced 
solemn-sounding verdicts which really 
meant nothing, and uttered cheap ridicule 
which we should have despised the man if 
he had minded, gives us very often a start- 
ling sense of what a superficial thing this 
criticism is that comes to us from our 
brethren of which we make so much and to 
which we are always trimming our action. 
It is good for us often to know how super- 
ficial, how lightly made, how soon forgotten 
are the judgments of our brethren which 
sound so solemn, and which tyrannize over 
us so. Such a feeling sets us free, and 
makes us independent. Be sure that you 


may feel that about any cruel criticism that 
is hampering you, and may cast it aside and 
forget it and go your way. The man who 
made it has probably forgotten it long ago. 

There is one other thing more helpful 
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than this, and that is the way in which 
Christianity, by putting us into true rela- 
tions to our fellow men, saves us from 
falling into false relations to them. This 
seems to me to be the principle on which 
Christianity works for the redemption of 
society. If I wanted to save a young man 
from being a mere slave of other people’s 
opinions, trying to win their applause, try- 
ing to escape their censure, I should be 
sure of succeeding if I could make him 
really go to work for those people’s benefit, 
really desire to do them good, and really 
desire to avert harm from them. There is 
no escape from the slavery of other men 
like that which comes of the intelligent and 
earnest service of other men. Jesus said, 
“Call no man your master,” and yet he 
said, ‘Let him that is chief among you be 
your servant.” And think of it! Who is 
the man that you have known who most 
completely served the community he lived 
in? Was not he the very man who was 
most independent of the people’s whims? 
Was he not the last man to be softened by 
their applause, or vexed or frightened by 
their anger? Think of Paul. Did not his 
very toil for men’s salvation lift him above, 
and make him indifferent to men’s easy 
praise or blame? And I am sure of this, 
that any man of you who finds in himself 
an over-sensitiveness to what people say of 
him will find no escape from such a painful 
life so perfect as in setting himself busily 
to work to help those very people’s best 
good in what way he can. The study of 
their wants will make him careless of their 
judgments. A healthy interest in them 
will crowd out the morbid interest which is 
always servilely hanging on their opinions. 

These are the elements, then, of the Chris- 
tian’s security. These are what Christ’s 
religion does for us all to lift us up above 
and separate us from the pride of men and 
the strife of tongues. It does not take us 
away out of the world, but right here in 
the world it surrounds us with God’s pres- 
ence, it brings out our own personality, 
and it teaches us the value of the things we 
used to fear, so that we can despise them. 
—Phillips Brooks. 




















WHITE HOUSE ENTERTAINING. 


BY ETTA RAMSDELL GOODWIN. 


HITE HOUSE entertaining is 
done according to system. It is 
a somewhat cut and dried routine 
with little display of individuality on the 
part of the different occupants of the Ex- 


because they always have been done; that 
by continuation of old methods a president 
may escape criticism, the faults of the sys- 
tem being laid to the system and not to the 
president, and that any innovation is looked 
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ecutive Mansion, but it has to be so. No 
matter how many ideas a person may have 
on the subject before he or she becomes an 
inmate of the mansion, actual experience 
soon brings the knowledge that originality 
is not desirable ; that custom is what decides 
in questions of state functions; that certain 
things (almost everything in fact) are done 
E—Aug. 


upon with suspicion and accepted with re- 
luctance. 

The problem before the president and his 
wife in their characters as host and hostess 
is in what manner the entertaining may be 
done in order that the dignity and hospital- 
ity of the chief magistrate may properly im- 
press the representatives of foreign coun- 
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tries, while on the other hand nothing must 
appear to shock the democratic ideas of the 
American people. A million people always 
are ready to criticize the lack of exclusive- 
ness in the atmosphere of the White House ; 
about fifty million always are ready to rage 
when there is a suspicion of attempt at 
monarchical splendor on the part of the 
president. It is considered almost a crime 
when the members of a White House family 
presume to be “fashionable.” They must 
drive behind long-tailed horses and be 
driven by a colored coachman, although all 
other persons of prominence in Washington 
put white men on the box-seat and trim, if 
they do not dock, the tails of their horses. 
No president has courage enough to brave 
the storm of abuse he would get from all 
over the country if the servants in the 
White House should be put into livery. 

In a great measure the president is in the 
hands of the decorators, the head steward, 
and other at¢tachés of the Executive Mansion, 
who have grown old in the service and who 
know how to make matters jog along in the 
same way administration after administra- 
tion, and except in such details as, for ex- 
ample, whether or not wine is to be served 
at state dinners, the advice of the president 
is not even asked. Every one deplored 
the truly frightful experiences necessary to 
be undergone in order to witness a White 
House reception, but on account of the un- 
willingness of some of the presidents to 
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undertake any new policy in regard to 
entertaining and by reason of the /aissez- 
aller policy of Congress, which bids fair al- 
ways to interfere with any plans toward the 
construction of a new White House, the 
“‘crushes”’ continued and were taken as a 
matter of course. 

It was not until the beginning of this ad- 
ministration, when Col. Theodore A. Bing- 
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ham, U. S. A., became superintendent of 
public buildings and grounds, an office 
which carries with it the duty of supervi- 
sing the state functions at the White House, 
that any attempt was made to improve the 
conditions. Colone] Bingham became con- 
vinced that the presence of such crowds as 
frequently have gathered within the walls of 
the Executive Mansion was attended by 
grave danger, that the structural con- 
dition of the building was not such as to 
insure it against collapse. The floor of the 
East Room especially has shown the strain ; 
for years it has had to be “shored up” for 
every reception, but even with this precau- 
tion three or four thousand people cannot 
be accommodated with safety. 

With Congress growing larger every year 
and with the increase of the resident popu- 
lation of Washington, the list of those en- 
titled to receive invitations to the White 
House had grown to be so formidable that 
the time came to do away with the old 
custom of inviting all the people on this list 
to all the receptions, and it became neces- 
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sary for the sake of safety to take means to 
bar the entrance to the White House to un- 
invited guests and to limit the number of 
people entitled to enter on one invitation. 
Certain congressmen who had been in the 
habit of bringing whole colonies to each 
reception felt that their privileges were 
being interfered with and many Washing- 
tonians who had not scrupled to attend the 
receptions regularly without any invitation 
at all received a shock, but only gratitude 
for the change was felt by reasonable 
beings. 

The season proper does not begin until 
New Year’s Day and little formal entertain- 
ing is done by the president and his wife 
before then unless the presence in town of 
distinguished visitors, as in the case of 
President Dole, or the British and Cana- 
dian members of the Joint High Commission, 
makes entertaining an obligation. The 
office of social secretary does not exist in 
the conduct of affairs in the White House. 
The secretary to the president, John Ad- 
dison Porter, and Colonel Bingham arrange 
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the main features of the entertainments; 
the assistant secretary to the president, 
O. L. Pruden, makes out the plan for seat- 
ing guests at the state dinners; the State 
Department has an influence in issuing the 
invitations, and questions of precedence 
usually are referred to Alvey A. Adee, 
second assistant secretary of state. Begin- 
ning with the New Year reception, the 
social program includes the evening recep- 
tions for the Diplomatic Corps, the Judici- 
ary, the Army and Navy, Congress, and the 
public reception, and the dinners for the 
cabinet, the Diplomatic Corps, and the 
Supreme Court. In some former adminis- 
trations there have been afternoon card 
receptions and a public afternoon reception 
by the wife of the president, but although 
Mrs. McKinley has been able to fulfil all 
the ordinary duties of the mistress of the 
White House she has been obliged to omit 
the afternoon affairs. 

A slight change has been made in the 
invitations in this administration. Form- 
erly it was the custom to invite people “To 


meet the Diplomatic Corps” or the “ Army 
and Navy” and when a year ago invitations 
were sent out which did not name any set 
of people as guests of honor offense was 
taken in some quarters until second thoughts 
told the objectors that the president of the 
United States is always the guest of honor 
even in his own house, that he cannot give 
a function “in honor” of anyone. Pressure 
has been brought to induce the president to 
change still further the form of the invita- 
tion and to substitute for the present form, 
“The President and Mrs. McKinley request 
the honor of your company,” the form, “I 
am requested by the President to invite you 
to be present, etc.,” it being maintained 
that there is a lack of dignity in the use of 
the personal form by the president. 

The subject of entertaining in the presi- 
dent’s house cannot be taken up without 
reference to the unfitness of the White 
House to be the scene of entertaining on 
the scale called for by the present standing 
of the country. The White House is beau- 
tiful, and sentiment is all in favor of keep- 
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‘ing it substantially in its present form, but 


it is ridiculously small. To begin with, 
there is no cloak-room. Formerly the pri- 
vate dining-room was used on reception 
nights, but it is too small and now the 
entrance hall or foyer has to serve as cloak- 
room. It is the best arrangement possible 
under the circumstances, but it is unsightly 
and it only shows how much the president 
is handicapped in his efforts to entertain 
decently and in order. By far the worst re- 
sult, however, of the cramped quarters is 
the makeshift that has to be resorted to 
when many guests are to be entertained at 
a state dinner. The state dining-room, al- 
though a handsome apartment, is only large 
enough to accommodate about forty people. 
At some of the dinners it is necessary and 
at most of them it is desirable to entertain 
as many as seventy guests and gradually it 
has become the custom to make the Red 
Corridor serve as a dining-room. It is a 
hall, nothing more nor less, it has ten doors 
and no windows, it is full of draughts and 
so narrow that there is scarcely room space 
for the waiters to pass behind the chairs 


of the guests, but it is the best state dining- 
room of which the White House can boast, 
and the state dining-room proper is now 
used as a smoking-room. 

Decorating for receptions and dinners is 
a formidable work, and it is as formidable 
for one entertainment as for another. 
There are no “off nights” in White House 
entertaining. If you ask Henry Pfister, 
the head gardener, who has been in the 
work of decorating for state functions for 
twenty years, upon what occasion the prep- 
arations have been most elaborate he will 
tell you that he cannot answer that ques- 
tion, as the decorations always are just as 
elaborate as they can be, that the only 
order the president ever gives in regard to 
the work is that there may be no discrimi- 
nation, that the mansion is to be made as 
beautiful for the public receptions as for the 
card affairs. President Cleveland’s wed- 
ding, the President Dole dinner, and the 
dinner in honor of Prince Albert of Belgium 
are spoken of as the most beautiful affairs 
ever given in the White House, but it was 
because they happened to come when 
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flowers were unusually plentiful and not 
because the decorations were any more 
elaborate than for other functions. The 
flowers used on the table and in some of 
the drawing-rooms are raised in the green- 
houses attached to the White House, and 
the palms and flowers used in the East 
Room are brought from the propagating 
gardens, of which George H. Brown is 
superintendent. . 

The work of decorating begins more than 
twenty-four hours before the date of the 
function. Fourteen men are employed. 
The propagating gardens are nearly a mile 
from the White House and the conveyance 
of the delicate and valuable plants to and 
from the Mansion is a large undertaking, 
especially in cold weather, when the plants 
have to be carried in heated vans. The 
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ferns. In addition there are smaller plats, 
nine in number, and sixteen vases filled with 
roses. Altogether at least twenty dozen 
orchids and as many roses and five hundred 
pots of ferns are put into the decoration of 
this table. The orchids are especially fine 
and the greenhouse where they are grown 
is one of the most attractive parts of the 
establishment. Mr. Brown makes the fol- 
lowing statement: ‘In decorating the 
East Room about five thousand decorative 
plants are used, varying in size from the 
giant palms twenty-five feet high to diminu- 
tive ferns in three-inch pots. There are 


200 palms, 500 crotons, the latter brilliant 
as an autumn forest, comprising the finest 
collection in the United States, 200 pan- 
danas, 400 marandas, 200 draczenas, 1,000 
miscellaneous foliage plants, and about 
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table for one of the large dinners is sixty- 
four feet long. In the space before the 
president and Mrs. McKinley, who sit side 
by side in the center, there is a plat sixteen 
feet long, usually composed of orchids and 


1,000 flowering plants and ferns. At least 
1,500 yards of smilax (nearly a mile) are 
used. For the mantels, window-seats, and 
mirror decoration it is necessary to furnish 
2,000 azalea blooms, 800 carnations, 300 
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roses, 300 tulips, goo hyacinths, 400 lilies 
of the valley, 200 bouvardia blooms, roo 
sprays of asparagus vine, 40 heads of poin- 
Settia, and 200 small ferns.’”’ The cost of a 
state dinner if the flowers were furnished 
by outside florists would be at least $2,500. 
It seems that of all the presidents Chester 
A. Arthur was the one who took most inter- 
est in the decorations, and he had some- 
thing to say about the arrangement of every 
room and a pleas- 
ant word for every 
workman. 

The New Year re- 
ception is the most 
characteristically 
American entertain- 
ment of the season. 
Every grade of so- 
ciety is represented ; 
the same hands that 
stretch out to wel- 
come the courtly, 
low-bowing foreign 
ambassadors shake 
the hands of the 
humble, uncouth, 
and shy laboring 
man. The line be- 
gins to form outside 
the White House 
early in the morn- 
ing and by eleven 
o’clock, the hour 
for beginning the 
reception, it usually 
extends on fine days 
several blocks away. 
The arrangements 
practically are the 
same as for the 
evening affairs. The cabinet officers, the 
members of the Diplomatic Corps, and other 
prominent officials and their families are 
admitted inte the White House by the south 
entrance and assemble in the Red Room. 
By eleven o’clock the Red Corridor and 
East Room are well filled, and as the bugle 
from the Marine Band, stationed in the 
conservatory, sounds the president’s call 
the guards part the crowd in the corridor 
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and the receiving party makes its appear- 
ance at the head of the great stairway. 
The procession is headed by Colonel Bing- 
ham and the officers detailed to assist him 
in making the introductions, and in their 
uniforms one sees the only touch of mili- 
tarism. The president and his wife follow. 
Mrs. McKinley’s manner on such occasions 
is especially gracious and she bows pleas- 
antly to right and left. Next in line are 
the vice-president 
and his wife, fol- 
lowed by the cabi- 
net officers and 
cabinet ladies in the 
order of precedence. 
The procession 
passes through what 
is known as the 
“Golden Gate” and 
into the Blue Room. 
The gate is closed 
and the receiving 
line is formed, the 
president at the door 
leading to the Red 
Room, Mrs. Mc- 
Kinley at his side, 
seated in a throne- 
like chair, and Mrs. 
Hobart and the cabi- 
net ladies complete 
the line. The priv- 
ilege of standing 
“behind the line” 
is extended to a 
number of men and 
women of promi- 
nence. For New 
Year’s Day bright 
; afternoon toilets are 
worn, while for the evening receptions the 
most splendid evening gowns and jewels 
are seen. 

Colonel Bingham makes the introductions 
to the president and during the past season 
he has been assisted by Lieut. J. Curtis 
Gilmore and Maj. Charles McCawley, the 
former a young officer in the artillery who 
served on the staff of General Shafter in 
the war in Cuba, was breveted major for 
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gallantry, and has since been appointed to 
a position on the staff of General Wood; 
the latter an officer in the Marine Corps, 
with a fine record made in the fight carried 
on by Colonel Huntington’s men in the 
first landing made on Cuban soil. The 
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they ought to shake hands with each one, 
whether they ought to bow, or whether they 
ought to ignore the presence of those 
cabinet ladies whom personally they do not 
know. There is no absolute rule but it is 
considered better form not to ignore the 
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two young officers are called the most 


popular men in Washington. Last year 
General Wood, then Dr. Wood, was also in 
the introducing party, and another member 
was Ensign Ward, whose secret service in 
the war brought him renown. The guests 
pass through the private dining-room across 
the hall, into the Red Room, and are 
brought face to face with the president. 
He shakes hands with each visitor, but 
when the crowd is large Mrs. McKinley 
limits her greeting to a cordial smile and 
bow. The ladies of the cabinet shake 
hands when the guest shows an inclination 
to beso greeted. Many visitors experience 
and show that they experience a feeling of 
awkwardness in regard to the proper de- 
meanor toward the ladies in the receiving 
line. They do not seem to know whether 


members of the receiving party. The 
foreigners, without an exception, make pro- 
found bows before each lady, and during 
the past season it has come to be the 
fashion for young girls to make court 
courtesies to Mrs. McKinley and to each 
of the cabinet ladies. Miss Evans, the 
daughter of Capt. Robley D. Evans, set 
the example and it is generally followed. 
The members of the Diplomatic Corps 
are the most interesting feature of every 
reception; the ambassadors in uniforms 
heavy with gold embroidery and blazing 
with orders and decorations; the attachés 
sometimes in white and gold uniforms, 
tight-fitting and worn with high boots, 
sometimes in red shining with gold, always 
showing in their costume something con- 
spicuous and novel to American eyes; the 
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Chinese minister in bright brocades; his 
wife in shining raiment, sparkling with 
jewels and walking on her little stumps of 
feet; the Korean people with their robes 
and their box-like head-gear, and the pain- 
fully civilized Japanese, whose one effort 
seems to be to make themselves as Ameri- 
can as possible in appearance. After the 
diplomats the members of the Supreme 
Court, the senators, representatives, and 
officers of the army and navy are received. 
The last wear full dress uniform and usually 
number at least two hundred. After them 
the veterans of the Civil War are admitted, 
and then the general public. 

Music is continuous, the Marine Band 
alternating with another military band in 
furnishing the program. Refreshments are 
not furnished at any of the large receptions, 
even at the card affairs, the only exception 
in this administration having been in the 
case of the reception in honor of the mem- 
bers of the Episcopal Convention last fall, 
when supper was served for nearly two 
thousand people. The receiving party is 
entertained at supper after the evening 
receptions, the table being laid in one of 
the upstairs rooms. The evening functions 
begin at nine o’clock and at eleven the 
receiving party makes the tour of the 
rooms and passes through the Red Cor- 
ridor again and on to the stairway. 

It is difficult to obtain admission to the 
card affairs uninvited. Several persons 
well acquainted with Washington society 
are stationed at the door and unknown 
visitors are expected to show their cards of 
invitation. If they fail to do it they are 
requested to give their names, the official 
refers to the invitation list, and if the name 
does not appear the intruder is turned 
away. A party of twelve persons, all hav- 
ing the appearance of people of fashion, 
were obliged to submit to this well-deserved 
humiliation at one of the receptions last 
winter. 

The diplomatic reception brings together 
the largest assemblage of prominent and 
“smart” people, and cards for it are in 
great demand. Second in importance is 
the army and navy reception, for which the 
F—Aug. 
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crowd is always greatest and which is 
especially beautiful as a spectacle on ac- 
count of the uniforms and the distinctive 
character of the decorations. The Ameri- 
can flag is hung and draped everywhere 
and the private flag of the president and 
those of the secretary of war and the 
secretary of the navy are also displayed. 

At state dinners the guests are received 
in the East Room. The president leads 
the way to the dining-room, escorting the 
wife of the vice-president, if she is present, 
and Mrs. McKinley follows on the arm of 
the vice-president or the guest highest in 
rank. Mrs. McKinley always sits by the 
side of her husband, and this departure 
from the regular custom makes the proper 
seating of the guests a difficult task. The 
present mistress of the White House does 
not partake of the series of courses set be- 
fore the guests; she has the most fitful of 
appetites and often her entire meal consists 
of a few crackers from the plate always 
placed at her side. Besides the flowers 
with which the table is decorated, the ap- 
pointments of the table consist of a set of 
heavy candelabra in silver gilt, several 
flower-holders of gold, and china and glass 
marked with “U.S.” President McKinley 
has given more important dinners than any 
of his predecessors and the dinners have 
been larger. One given last winter when 
Admiral Sampson, Admiral Schley, General 
Miles, General Shafter, General Wheeler, 
General Wood, Captain Evans, and sixty 
other famous personages were present will 
be remembered as one of the historical 
entertainments of the White House. 

The little people in Washington still en- 
joy the privilege of being entertained by 
the president on Easter Monday, when the 
White House grounds are theirs and egg- 
rolling is the order of the day. This cus- 
tom, as well as the band concerts given in 
the grounds, occasions much joy to the 
population of the capital, but this state of 
mind is not shared by the head gardener of 
the White House, who bewails the destruc- 
tion of the lawns, which never have time to 
recover from one Easter celebration before 
the time arrives for another. 
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BY LAURA B. STARR. 


O take a cup of social tea in China 
and Japan is not only a pleasure, as 
it is with us, but a solemn duty born 

of generations of custom. The require- 
ments of eastern hospitality are so rigid 
that no guest, howsoever high or low his 
station, is allowed to leave a house without 
having partaken of tea and cake. It is con- 
sidered as great a rudeness to refuse a cup 
of tea as it would be if the host should 
neglect to offer it. 

This entertainment is as scrupulously 
carried on among the poorest people as 
among the higher classes: every trades- 
man, workingman, messenger, amah, or 


coolie that goes into a house in Japan is 
offered tea: all the servants, male or female, 
employed by the day, are given tea every few 
If one goes in a £uruma or ’ricksha 


hours. 
to make calls, the coolies who run with the 
vehicle are offered refreshments as certainly 
as the visitor. As soon as they have dis- 
charged their fare they make their way to 
the kitchen, where the house servants set 
forth tea and cake. 

The = delicate straw-colored Leverage 
which is drunk in Japan differs very 
materially from the infusion called tea at 
home. It is pure Japan tea, delicate of 
flavor and as stimulating as a glass of 
champagne. If one does not know its 
strength—and only those who are accus- 
tomed to it do—too much is apt to be 
taken at first. One lady declared she was 
willing to take her oath that she did not 
close her eyes for a week after taking 
several thimbles-full late at night. 

By the old etiquette a Japanese gentle- 
man never entrusted to any servant the 
making of tea for a guest, nor allowed the 
fine art of that simple process to be exer- 
cised unseen. 

So soon as a visitor is seated upon his 
mat, the servant brings a small tray and 
sets it before the master of the house—or 


the mistress if they are modern Japanese. 
Upon the tray is a diminutive teapot, the 
handle of which is set at right angles with 
the spout, another teapot filled with hot 
water, or one of those damascened iron 
kettles which are the envy of all beholders, 
and the requisite number of tiny, handleless 
cups, which are set in small metal or bam- 
boo trays. — 

These are used for handing the cups 
around, but the guest is not expected to 
take one, although it is much more con- 
venient for the foreigner to do so, as the 
cups without handles are not easy to manage. 

The teapot is heated with hot water be- 
fore the tea is put in, then hot water, not 
boiling, is poured over the leaves, and 
immediately poured off into the cups; more 
water is poured on and off, but is never 
allowed to stand on the grounds longer 
than a minute. 

In most houses a kettle of water is always 
on the Aibachi, a sort of portable stove 
resembling a brazier, and this is set before 
the tea-maker, who watches the bubbles and 
steam with as much anxiety as if the fate of 
the whole empire depended upon the water 
being used at a certain instant. Both men 
and women make tea so daintily and deftly 
that it is a perfect delight to watch them. 

Shop-keepers and trades-people of all 
kinds offer their customers tea and cake 
before they show goods or attempt any 
sales; that is, all did formerly and many of 
them do now, still one can see the influence 
of foreign civilization, which is driving into 
the dim past many charming customs of a 
most delightful people. There is one little 
silk shop in Yokohama where the propri- 
etress and her husband still wear the na- 
tional garb and cling to their old-time 
habits and customs, and many good cus- 
tomers do they retain by their delicious, 
tempting sweets and cheerful Japanese 
ways. 





TEA-DRINKING IN JAPAN AND CHINA. 


The castira, sponge cake, which is served 
with the tea is not an original Japanese 
article, though having been acclimatized 
something like a century and a half it 
might safely be considered a product of the 
country. When the Portuguese invaded 
Nagasaki in the latter part of the seven- 
teenth century, they brought the art of 
making sponge cake with them ; the gentle 
Japs improved upon the models given them 
until now they are said to make the lightest 
and finest sponge cake in the world. 

The natives themselves use neither milk 
nor sugar in their pale, yellow tea, but when 
they can get a cup of what they call China 
tea, which is a great treat, for they prefer it 
to their own, they use “all the trimmings.” 
One peculiarity to be noticed is that the cup 
of the house-master is taller and larger than 
those used by the family or guests; it is 
often of some particularly rare make of 
china as well. The best of everything in 
Japan is given over to the use of the men. 

The Banko teapots, with the plainly 


visible thumbmarks, are much prized by 


the Japanese, but a tiny teapot of Kaga 
ware with ten cups—the Japanese dozen or 
set—is the one most commonly seen. Some 
of the fine tea-sets cost fabulous prices. 

Many of the old families have brass or 
iron kettles, beautiful and artistic, which 
they proudly show and declare that they 
have come down to them by direct inherit- 
ance from ancestors who used them six and 
seven hundred years ago. A story is told 
of one of the Shoguns, who, being very fond 
of tea, rather unscrupulously gratified his 
taste for fine kettles by robbing the pago- 
das of Buddhist temples of the brass rings 
that surmounted them, and used the metal 
thus secured for casting a kettle, which he 
declared gave “no harsh taste to the water.” 

Although there is a diversity of opinions 
among historians regarding the date of the 
first cup of tea in the Island Empire, it is 
conceded by the majority that Japan re- 
ceived Buddhism and tea from China early 
in the eighth century. 

Chamberlain relates a pious legend which 
tells us that the origin of the tea-shrub was 
on this wise: ‘“Daruma, an Indian saint 
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of the sixth century, had spent many long 
years in ceaseless prayer and watchings. 
At last one night his eyelids, unable to bear 
the fatigue any longer, closed, and he slept 
soundly until morning. When the saint 
woke he was so angry with his lazy eyelids 
that he cut them off and flung them on the 
ground. But lo! each lid was suddenly 
transformed into a tea-plant, the leaves of 
which he brewed and found that the pale, 
yellow fluid would keep him awake, so that 
he might continue his devotions.” 

The Chinese are as inveterate tea-drinkers 
as the Japanese, but they:use leaves pre- 
pared in a different way. In former years 
and for many, the generally conceived idea 
was that green and black tea were grown on 
different plants and in different countries, 
but that is not the case. The difference is 
the result of different ways of preparing the 
leaves, so that it depends merely on the 
process whether tea appears on the market 
as green or black. 

The fresh-gathered leaves for black tea 
go through a kind of fermentation to de- 
velop aroma and color before reaching the 
hot drying-pans. Green tea is colored by 
artificial means just before the last firing, 
when an infinitesimal amount of Prussian 
blue and Chinese soap are added. This 
increases the weight and heightens the 
color, but the amount is so small that it 
cannot be at all injurious. 

The Chinese keep always a kettle of 
water boiling over the brazier ready to 
make tea at a moment’s notice, for no 
visitor ever goes to a house without being 
offered tea on arriving and departing. 
They use boiling water and pour it over 
the dry tea in eachcup. Among the better 
class, a cup shaped like a small bowl is 
used, with a saucer which is a little less in 
diameter than the top of the bowl, and is 
often used for a cover when the tea is 
making. When the boiling water is poured 
over the tea, it is covered for the space of 
two or three minutes, by which time the 
leaves have unfolded and fallen to the 
bottom of the cup, leaving the tea clear 
and deliciously fragrant. 

Other cups are without handles and are 
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one or two sizes larger than the cups of the 
Japanese. They are of the finest china 
that can be afforded and are set in silver 
trays, beautifully wrought. 

There are tea houses along the highways 
where travelers and coolies may refresh 
themselves; the former probably do not 
enjoy the tea so much as would be possible 
if the Chinese were neater in their habits, 
but the coolies pour their tea into a bowl of 
rice and with chop-sticks, holding the bowi 
close to the mouth, poke in the rice and 
gulp down the tea, when they are ready for 
another long tramp. Both Chinese and 
Japanese take food and tea much oftener 
than Europeans. 

In certain rural districts, the traveler may 
chance upon a coolie who goes from house 
to house with a whistling kettle, selling hot 
water for tea. When the servants are noti- 
fied of his arrival by the sharp, clear whistle, 
they rush out with all manner of teapots, and 
for the value of a farthing get hot water for 
their tea. The kettle is large and has a 
compartment for fire and a funnel going up 
through to the top. A copper coin with a 
hole in the center is so placed in the kettle 
that when the water is boiling a regular 
steam whistle is heard. 

The Chinese have a variety of teapots, 
most of them much larger than the toy 
things of the Japanese, and many of them 
kept in a basket cozy; the handles or bails 
are often bamboo or metal, similar to the 
do-bin of the Japanese. 

In the northern part of China, the poor 
people use brick tea; this is made from the 
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last picking, which is the poorest, and from 
the coarse leaves left after the tea for 
market has been sorted. They are steamed 
and softened and then pressed into thin 
bricks, eight by twelve inches in size, and 
kept under pressure until hard. When re- 
quired for use, a piece is knocked off, pul- 
verized, and boiled in the kettle until the 
water assumes a reddish hue. Salt is then 
added, and the mass begins to effervesce 
and turn a darker color; when it is almost 
black, the requisite quantity of milk is put 
in and it is then transferred to the teapot ; 
butter, a little vinegar, and pepper are 
added “to taste,” as the cookery books 
say. I tried a cup of it, but my taste 
was not sufficiently educated to enjoy it 
thoroughly, any more than I do the black 
tea in England infused with boiling milk, as 
prescribed by the late Sir Andrew Clark. 
To be deprived of tea, for one who loves it, 
is hard enough, but to be persuaded that 
milk flavored with tea will answer quite as 
well as the fragrant liquor obtained by pour- 
ing boiling water over a few well-cured 
bohea leaves, is harder still. 

Scented tea is a favorite with many of the 
Chinese. This is made by mixing jasmine 
or orange blossoms with the tea for twenty- 
four hours, after which it is sifted and sepa- 
rated and then packed. The stranger in 
China finds it difficult, if not impossible, to 
buy the best tea. So little of the first 
quality or picking is obtained that the 
Chinese keep it all for themselves; it is 
very expensive, frequently selling for $20 
and sometimes for $40 a pound. 
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BY GEORG 


KRAUSE, 


TRANSLATED FOR “THE CHAUTAUQUAN’”’ FROM THE GERMAN “ UEBER LAND UND MEER.” 


E will expect you on May 2d, and 
will take you with us to the island 
at 6:30 o’clock the next morning.” 

So closed the pleasing order of Lieutenant 
Zurock, owner of the magnificent Gull 
Lake with its island known throughout the 
boundaries of the kingdom. At last my 


long-cherished wish to visit the laughing 
gull in the greatest breeding-place in Ger- 
many, and to be able to study its habits, was 
to be fulfilled. 

I immediately fell to making preparation 
for the journey, and at noon of the rst of 
May I left my beloved Hirschberg, in com- 
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pany with the well-known landscape artist, 
Rehnert. The weather, yesterday cloudy 
and rainy, had cleared up and brought a 
truly ideal May day. But my artistic com- 
panion appeared to have little thought for 
all the beauties of nature and complained of 
the dust, heat, and especially of his hunger. 
We passed, not too swiftly, through Merz- 
dorf, Goldberg, and the valley of the Katz- 
bach, and finally we left the train at Lieg- 
nitz, with two cameras, their standards and 
the plates, and began to hunt for a convey- 
ance to take us to Kunitz. But we saw 
only some empty wagons and a policeman 
who, shrugging his shoulders, gave us to 
understand that droskies and like vehicles 
could not be had on such a delightful day, 
and that we could walk to Kunitz in an 
hour and a quarter. At this joyful com- 
munication I noticed a mild despair in the 
honest face of my companion, for already it 
was a quarter before four and yet some 
pictures should be taken by the splendid 
afternoon sun. But we must not linger, the 
dinner must be deferred until six o’clock, 
In all 


and we must march on resignedly. 
haste I loaded two youths with the cameras 
and apparatus, and soon we found ourselves 
on the road to Kunitz in a veritable sea of 


flowers. The heat was pleasantly lessened 
by a fresh breeze, the song of the larks was 
above all, and in short the weather was 
created for traveling. 

Immediately after leaving the city the 
first gulls greeted us, slowly ranging the 
fields in search of prey, with their “ krrriah,” 
They came soaring above us in great flocks, 
the nearer we came to our destination. It 
was an enchanting sight, to see the stately 
white birds rising and falling in graceful 
curves above the fresh green of the fields, 
or the dark soil. High above in the blue 
ether four storks without a stroke of the 
wings drew their gigantic spirals, slowly 
vanishing from sight. 

Soon the short four-cornered church 
tower arose in the midst of the friendly 
Kunitz, and when the deep blue lake 
rolled away before us from the streets of 
the village, all fatigue was forgotten. On 
account of the stiff breeze the waves were 
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quite respectably high, and with their over- 
lapping crowns of foam they raced 
upon the beach, making veritable breakers. 
Far beyond lay the Gull Island, my long- 
wished-for goal. From time to time could 
be heard an indistinct tumult, a confusion 
of voices, and at the same time great clouds 
of tiny white specks could be seen rising 
and circling about, and added to this 
there was the delicious clear air, the pleas- 
ant village spreading out in the great half 
circle, and last, but not least, the hospitable 
inn. 

The disciple of Daguerre was at last 
reveling in the more material delights, and 
soon appeared, newly strengthened, with 
the satisfied mien of one perfectly happy. 
In his opinion it had become too late for 
photographing purposes, so we prepared 
ourselves for a walk down by the lake to 
make observations, each according to his 
desires. What passed in the soul of my 
friend was withheld from my sight, for he 
had soon gained such an advantage over 
me that at times he was entirely invisible. 
So it was permitted me to let nature weave 
her influence about me in peace. 

Before returning to my observations I 
will insert a few remarks concerning the 
topography. The Kunitz Lake has a water 
surface of more than 450 Prussian acres, a 
very respectable basin. The form of the 
lake can best be described as resembling 
the profile of a man from the Northeast 
with a long nose. In the region of the 
right corner of the mouth, then, would lie 
the Gull Island. This is about four times 
as long as it is wide and measures only five 
and one fourth acres. The village encloses 
in a wide bow the west side of the lake, on 
the east and south tall poplars border the 
shore, while on the north the eye can range 
over a great surface of water and find only 
a small resting-place on the flat shore be- 
yond. In this most northerly place, the 
point of the nose of the profile, is the only 
outlet of the lake. There are no inlets. 
The greatest depth is about thirty feet. 

So I sauntered along my way alone. 
Curious figures bobbed around before me, 
dark straight necks with peculiar crested 
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heads. There were the crested grebes, 
which would vanish quickly into the waves, 
only to emerge again, after a moment, at a 
distance of about 150 feet. The graceful 
little head with its pointed beak shining in 
the light of the setting sun was turned this 
way and that, keeping a sharp lookout, the 
long body of the bird at my approach being 
plunged deep under the water; thus a 
‘*crowned diver,” as the natives call him, 
emerged now here, now there, but always 
unexpected. And here, nodding their heads 
gracefully, several pairs of water-fowls roved 
about near on the shore. In contrast to 
the crested grebe, these birds were extremely 
familiar, and floated around me in circles. 
Different kinds of wild birds rose before me, 
the thrush trilled out his evening song with 
a full voice, and with a whirring but easy 
flight, troops of the pretty shore-runners 
flew over the water. The sun was almost 
down, but yet there was a confused din on 
and above the island. I at length joined 


my companion on the south side of the lake, 
and taking the street leading along the 


bank, we arrived at the village again after 
a two hours’ walk. 

The shadows of night were coming on, 
but still solitary gulls hovered over the dark 
water looking for booty. The remainder of 
the evening was passed in listening to the 
stories of the proprietor, and early we 
sought our comfortable room. While the 
peaceful breathing of my fellow traveler 
soon indicated the sleep of the just, I was 
not to find rest. Loud laughter and the 
sound of voices came from the room below, 
then from time to time the town clock 
struck; I began to recapitulate the impres- 
sions of the day and to imagine those of 
the morrow. I found myself to-day an 
ornithologist in a regular bird paradise, 
and to-morrow, by the break of day, I 
would be an odlogist in a kind of Utopia. 
I became more and more wakeful. Below 
everything had been silent for a long time, 
then a short, sharp bird’s trill under my 
window, the first morning greeting of a red- 
tail, at three o’clock. A wavering glimmer 
of the dawn broke into the room. A half 
hour later the first cry of the gull pene- 
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trated through the air, and now I arose 
quickly from my bed. No cloud could be 
seen in the pale heavens, but there was a 
sharp wind and the lake raised up powerful 
whitecaps. I waked my friend out of his 
sweet dreams, yet neither threats nor my 
most charming pet names could convince 
him of the necessity of rising. In my diffi- 
culty I opened all the windows and the 
sharp, strong sea air worked wonders. 
Clear and plain the wind carried the morn- 
ing concert of the gulls to us. After some 
time it began to grow red in the east, the 
orb of day, a shining red oval, appeared 
in all its majesty before us over the waters 
and soon cast its rays over the landscape in 
fiery tints. 

We prepared ourselves for the departure 
for the boats, tossing below at the park 
gate, which were to take us to the island. 
Exactly at 6:30 o’clock the worthy pro- 
prietor and his wife greeted us and began 
the preparations for shipping all the neces- 
sary requisites for gathering eggs. Thick 
sacks with straw, great round transport 
baskets, and smaller baskets were soon 
taken on board. We left the shore with 
our small flotilla, which was moved by two 
persons who turned the paddle-wheels. 
When we had gone about 1,500 feet there 
arose suddenly from the island a great 
white cloud of birds, circling here and 
there, in a din of many thousand voices. 
Now for the first time I was in a position 
to estimate the vast multitude whose white 
bodies whirled through the air like snow- 
flakes. Newspaper accounts speak of 10,- 
ooo, but I agree with the proprietor that 
there might be as many pairs. 

A great number soon alighted near 
the banks of the island, upon the side lying 
opposite to us, covering the surface of the 
water as with a white cloth. We landed, 
and with the first step on the island I 
almost trampled on some eggs; for to my 
surprise, every place as far as the eye 
could see, among the grasses, lay those 
gulls’ eggs, designed in beautiful green, 
brown, or blue. I had not expected to see 
such a large number of nests, pressed to- 
gether in the very smallest space. Cau- 
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tiously walking right and left, I now gave 
myself up to looking at such abundant 
material for my odlogical purposes, now 
here, now there placing in my basket what 
appeared valuable tome. But the gatherers 
went quickly to work. First they went 
around the island, along on the bank, and 
then back and forth in rows. By this per- 
fectly organized egg-hunting it would be 
impossible to overlook any of the nests. 
In a few moments the baskets, which would 
hold about a hundred eggs each, were filled 
to the top. These were then exchanged 
for new empty ones, while the full ones 
were taken to the counting place. 

In the meantime the wife of the pro- 
prietor, sitting in the shade of a tree ona 
rustic chair, was overseeing the skilful pack- 
ing and counting of the eggs. Already 


several of the large, round shipping baskets 
were filled, but yet the smaller ones were 
dragged back, filled to the brim. The cry 
of the gulls had abated somewhat, for the 
greater part were tossing out on the waves; 
but the rest, probably the males, hung at a 


considerable height above our heads, in 
order to reconnoiter the grounds, calling 
out a mild “keck” that, coming from the 
thousand throats in their different tones, 
made a really agreeable concert. 

We noticed this fact about these birds 
that they seemed to know all about the busi- 
ness, and they only watched to see if we 
would not soon be ready to go. 

After a short two hours (for the search 
could not last longer because the gulls 
would lose their eggs and let them drop in 
the water) the last baskets were brought 
in. This hunt showed the considerable 
number of 3,180 eggs, and this only a 
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moderate result, as the proprietor assured 
me. Shortly before the departure a man 
went around the island looking for the 
nests in the rushes, where the white eggs 
of the crested grebe were buried. A soup- 
ladle, fastened to a long pole, served for 
getting these eggs. With our frail burden 
we left the island at about eight o’clock. 
The two hours had sped on wings. A flock 
of wild geese whirled above in great circles 
and showed their purpose of alighting. At 
times we admired the long white lines 
formed by the bodies of the gulls skim- 
ming along on the water. On the island it 
became more lively every moment the far- 
ther away we got, and soon a thick cloud 
of birds stood over it, the din of the voices 
becoming continually more intense. In 
twelve minutes we had reached the village, 
assisted by a fresh breeze, and now fol- 
lowed the unloading by the proprietor and 
his wife. At the end came the breakfast, 
with fresh gulls’ eggs which we had col- 
lected ourselves. 

The whole year’s profit on gulls’ eggs 
averaged about $1,200. The export trade 
rests in the hands of a wholesale merchant 
of Liegnitz. He sends chiefly to Wiirtem- 
berg, Baden, and Bavaria, and indeed 
these dainties are sent as far as France. 
And if we think further of what incal- 
culable benefit the gulls are to the whole 
country round, by ridding the fields of 
worms, slugs, and grubs, we can call this 
colony a blessing. 

Only too soon came the hour for depar- 
ture, and, with hearty thanks for the pleas- 
ant hours, we left the hospitable house, 
and by noon the steam horse carried. us 
back again to our mountains. 








ON 


THE DIVIDE. 


BY LOUISE WASSON. 


INTER, and night in Arizona. 
Overhead, an arch of sky, vividly 
blue, and a silver sickle whetting 

its edge on a shadow; beneath, a broad 
mesa, crossed by white roads that gleam in 
the moonlight, and dotted by sentinel cacti 
that loom weirdly in grotesque shapes; in 
the distance, loose-running ranges of the 
Sierra Madre; and midway, the foothills 
that long ago escaped the grim keep of the 
mountains, and now, like a pack of truants, 
huddle to and overtop each other to catch 
a glimpse of civilization in embryo—in 
other words, the small town of mongrel 
growth now drowsing off the effects of a 
boom in the valley below. 

On the night of which we write the town 
of T , with its square, adobe houses, 


its dusty highways, its old missions and 
barren plazas, had been thrown into a fever 
of excitement by the occurrence of an event 


tragic and unusual. To trace the sequence 
we must go back in our story some years. 

To the south, on the road to the mission 
of San Xavier, was a settlement of peaceful 
Indians—the Papagoes—who lived, in fact 
still live, for the tribe is not extinct, in con- 
stant and friendly intercourse with their 
white neighbors. 

Near this settlement—a picturesque jum- 
ble of jacals and ‘epees—lived a pioneer 
miner whose sodriguet was Dandy Dick— 
perhaps by way of irony, for he scoffed at 
the impediments of conventional dress, as 
was evidenced in his top-boots, buckskin 
breeches, and overgarment of bearskin, 
half blouse, half coat, which hung on his 
huge frame loosely and after a fashion of 
its own. 

He had breathed the breath of the free 
thing from every height the territory knew; 
he had followed the Colorado from its 
cloud-kissed source in the Wind River chain 
of the Rockies to its fall through the Gulf 
of California; his venturesome foot had 


scaled the mighty chasms of the Grand 
Cafion to depths that broke the hardiest 
records, that he might catch a sight of the 
silver thread tossing from its reel of rocks 
below; he had chased the fleet antelope 
over the sunny plains; and been scorched 
and lashed by the breath and sands of the 
Yuma; and then, one day, called a halt in 
the village of the Papagoes, not to stay, 
but to deposit a curious bundle that he had 
picked up—and picked up grudgingly— 
near the Maricopa Divide. 

It was an Indian baby. He had strug- 
gled with the temptation to let it lie and 
wail out its frail life on the open plains, 
then journeyed with it to the nearest settle- 
ment to acquit himself of the enforced 
guardianship. To his dismay the squaws 
would none of it. It passed from hand to 
hand; some even refused to touch it. 

However,-he had fulfilled his duty, and, 
mounting his scrubby little broncho, strong- 
limbed and restive, shot across the valley 
to bid at a “spec” in mining shares. At 
nightfall he returned to his camp. What 
was his astonishment to find, in full pos- 
session, a snugly-wrapped bundle from 
which peered two beady, black eyes, blink- 
ing in the light of a brush fire. 

He rubbed his eyes—the glare of the 
desert plays havoc with a man’s sight— 
then took from his pocket a mammoth 
square, mopped face and brow vigorously, 
and again stared across the fire. There, 
without doubt, was the old tattered blanket, 
and small square head, with its deep-set 
points of light. 

Dick jerked his hat to the back of his 
head, planted himself before the unwelcome 
guest, hands on hips, and his great boots 
set wide to furnish adequate base for his 
overpowering consternation. Then, ex- 
plosively, under his breath, he swore. The 
beady eyes blinked in appreciative silence. 
Some grim sense of humor in the situation 
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struck the man. He sat down on the 
earth, his legs crossed, his long, muscular 
arms clasping his knees, and gave vent to 
an expressive grunt. 

“‘Humph, when I went on that trail to 
the Colorado I didn’t exactly cac’late to 
become a man of fam’ly.” 

The eyes across the fire drooped under 
the implied rebuke, then opened wide, and 
said as plainly as eyes could say, or so 
Dick thought, “‘ Now what are you going to 
do about it?” that he was moved to 
tartness. 

“Well, ye imp’dent young mummy, I’m 
goin’ ter give yer kin down thar”—a jerk 
of his thumb in the direction of the Papa- 
goes—“ another chance at ye, and if they 
still refuse to reckernize ye, back ye go to 
the Divide.” 

Was it Dick’s fancy, or some instinct of 
pity that made the glittering black orbs 
under the old rag of wool look misty and 
appealing? 

He tethered his pony near for the night, 
and made with its blanket a rude but easy 
bed for the soon sleeping papoose. 

The next morning at dawn he pulled 
together the corners of the old Navajo in 
which the outcast was tied, and, stealing in 
the direction of the Papago huts, deposited 
it near the opening of one of the jaca/s, 
chuckling to himself over this settlement of 
the situation; then on toward T , where 
he spent the day among old comrades, 
matching tales of adventure, not the least 
interesting of which was Dick’s latest 
exploit. 

Toward evening, having replenished his 
outfit with needful stores, he turned his 
steed in the direction of a road at right 
angles with the San Xavier. He knew of 
a restful spot along the hidden bed of the 
river, where a tiny spring welled; there he 
would pitch his camp. 

A stray shot on the way provided his 
breakfast. A sturdy burro walked staidly 
ahead, bearing the wonderful and curious 
burden of equipment. Not a trace of the 
mischief inherent in his species was visible 
in the shaggy-coated animal; his long ears 
hung limply; his dejection of manner and 
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weariness of gait bespoke the burden of 
housekeeping greater than he could bear. 

When master and beast came to a halt 
he submitted to the unloading with patient 
dignity. Only once did he evince any low 
tendencies to emotion, and that was when a 
pick and spade, following pots, pans, two 
long poles, rolls of blankets, and various 
other addenda to the ground, relieved his 
hindquarters of an undue pressure to the 
square inch. Then, perpetrating a header 
to the fore, and a sudden and unexpected 
elevation in the rear, he struck out vigor- 
ously at the broncho luxuriously nibbling 
grass—a forcible protest against this un- 
equal division of the laborer and his hire. 

As for Dick, his simple meal over, and 
the residue of ash knocked from his last 
pipe, he threw himself down, but not to 
sleep. 

The night wind came with a sighing 
breath through the feathery mesquite, lift- 
ing the hair from his brow, almost caress- 
ingly he vaguely thought; the clear call of 
the night-bird was musical and low; and 
the spring trickled its cool waters soothingly 
over the sides of the jar set there to sweeten, 
drip, drip, into the basin below; but the 
lullaby of the night failed, for once, to 
banish wakefulness. With an impatient 
sigh he sat upright. 

Suddenly his quick ear caught a sound. 
What was that crawling stealthily toward 
him? He reached for his gun. It wasa 
woman’s figure; he let the weapon drop. 
Cautiously, with cat-like tread, she ap- 
proached and crouched behind a clump of 
brush. 

With a bound he was on his feet and 
into the heart of the tough-branched growth. 
A shadow glided by; he sprang after it, 
but clutched only the flying end of a tat- 
tered rebosa. The wearer had writhed from 
the detaining grasp and fied. 

Involuntarily he moved back in the direc- 
tion of his gun. In so doing he stumbled 
over something at his feet. Stooping, his 
hand came in contact with a shallow, woven 
basket; then with a soft cheek and shock 
of sleek hair. The mystery was explained. 
Freshening into a blaze the dying embers 
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of his fire, he once again looked his protégé 
of the plains in the face. 

There was a change there that appealed 
to the helpfulness of the man. The lips 
were colorless and drawn down at the cor- 
ners in a weary, perplexed way; the nose 
was pinched, and the small features bore 
traces of recent weeping. The tiny brown 
fists were making misguided but frantic 
efforts to reach the puckered mouth. It 
was the “one touch of nature,” and a reve- 
lation to the well-fed being standing over it. 

Dick glanced helplessly from his break- 
fast, swinging airily in the breeze, to a 
weather-beaten canteen and stock of dry 
biscuit. At this moment he espied in the 
corner of the basket an o//a—one of the 
earthen vessels so commonly used by the 
Indians. The mother-heart of the squaw 
had spoken in that one act. The starving 
baby was fed. 

And so the weeks glided into months, 
the months into years, still keeping the 
strangely-assorted pair together. The 
Papagoes, finding their protest effectual, 
became helpful in assisting the youngster to 
thrive. Time revealed their aversion to 
the alien as a charge. It was of the fierce 
and hated tribe of Apache. Dick pitched 
together a rude structure of saplings and 
adobe, and there founded a novel domestic 
establishment, whose household furniture, 
in the beginning, was a gun and an Indian 
papoose. 

“T’ll call ye Babo,” said Dick one day, 
reflectively eying the outcast scion of the 
tribe of Apache as he wriggled his yellow 
body in the dust outside the cabin door. 
He was making voracious efforts to reach 
his foster-mother—a benign-looking goat— 
sunning herself to sleep by the roadside. 

“T’ll call ye Babo. Mebbe the giant 
peak’ll stand yer sponsor, bein’ next o’ kin, 
so ter speak. I’ll help ye to grow, but he’ll 
sense yer thinkin’, I calc’late, a heap sight 
better’n a valley-bred.” 

So Babo he was called—Baboquivara— 
or Mister Quivara when Dick played at 
social functions, and drank to the health of 
the hoary godfather cresting the western 
horizon. 
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This toast was a stately ceremony, and 
perpetuated through many anniversaries. 
Before quaffing, Dick always stood, re- 
moved his slouched somérero with one hand, 
and with the other, which grasped the time- 
mellowed canteen, included in a compre- 
hensive sweep Babo, himself, and the lofty 
peak guarding the “ weird fastnesses of the 
Papagueria.” ‘Yer health and long life, 
Mister Quivara, with me.” And as the 
fiery mescal disappeared, the majestic sil- 
houette of centuries seemed to smile and 
beckon to its myrmidon of dawns under 
cover of the East. 

As Babo’s nature developed, he showed 
himself imperious and passionate; not al- 
ways truthful; often quarrelsome with the 
Papagoes and half-breeds, but capable of 
fidelity and affection. His love for his pre- 
server grew into an absorbing, jealous de- 
votion that later produced unlooked-for 
fruit; and to him he never lied; argument 
on the question of but one right and wrong, 
irrespective of the individual, he met briefly 
and oracularly. 

“Get bit,” slouching off leisurely with an 
impudent swing of the hips—hands in 
pockets—and ejecting the unpalatable flavor 
of such reasoning in a little hiss, spaced by 
his broad white teeth. 

When the boy had roamed out some six- 
teen summers near the village of the Pap- 
agoes, fate turned a page of Dick’s early 
history for his comrades to read. It was 
the old tragedy of two men—brothers—and 
the one woman. Both had loved her, but 
the pain must be for one. That one went 
West. The other two married. After 
years, again the paths of these three con- 
verged in a little mining district of the 
Santa Ritas. 

There was an explosion, a cave-in at the 
Gulch, and the sun set for the last time on 
a score of faces turned up to the sky. 
Among the number were the two for whom 
Dick had suffered. Their child fell to his 
care; the smiling face scarred, and both 
eyes closed on the bright world forever. 
He regarded the child—his “little owl,” as 
he called him—with worshiping veneration. 

“It’s allus night ter him, and he c’n 
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sense mor’n other folks, losin’ no time nor 
’casion, so ter speak.” 

And it was a wonderful sight to see the 
small figure skip along the road with the 
alertness of perfect vision, shaking the hot 
dust from his brown legs and feet, carrying 
one arm well extended before him and 
raised to the level of his sunburned head. 

Every afternoon, the same short journey 
was taken past the collection of Indian huts 
from which the smoke curled for the eve- 
ning meal. At a certain point where the 
roads diverged, he would halt in the shade 
made by a clump of scrubby Spanish-oak, 
his silence emphasized by a continuous, 
expectant motion of the lids over the sight- 
less eyes. Dick returned home sometimes 
by the mountain-road, sometimes by the 
San Xavier. 

And now, Dick first noticed Babo’s 
jealousy. He had brought them each a 
trifling gift from the town. For the Indian, 
an ornament, bright with color and tinsel; 
for the child, a toy engine with a tiny bell. 

Babo looked appraisingly from one to the 
other. 

‘Me take en-jine,” quietly appropriating it. 

“No, Sachem,” retorted Dick playfully, 
“this rag sots off your complexion,” throw- 
ing with a dexterous twist the gaily colored 
scarf about the bronze neck. 

““Ez a cravat, it’s powerful becomin’,” 
and the boy was a picturesque figure as he 
stood there, “but suit yer fancy; them 
Papago maidens hes a weakness for mil- 
linery hats, and straw shows which a-way 
the wind blows”—a sly twinkle of the eye 
pointing his little joke at Babo’s expense. 

The red blood surged under the copper- 
cclored skin, as, with a passionate move- 
ment, the boy flung off the bright trimming. 

“Me take en-jine,” he doggedly re- 
peated, again removing the toy from the 
small knee near him. 

The child’s lip quivered. Rising, he took 
a few steps forward, with that significant 
outstretching of the arm. Then with a 
little catch in his voice, “Ye kin have it, 
Babo”—a pause—“ Mebbe ye’ll len’ it ter 
me sometimes.” With a pathetic attempt 
at cheerfulness he seated himself on a log 
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outside the cabin door, and resignedly folded 
his small hands. 

Dick watched the scene, his passion 
growing with every breath. He saw in it 
not one instance, but a series of small op- 
pressions. With a stride he cleared the 
space between them, and grasping the 
young tyrant by the shoulder, shook him in 
his powerful hold. He had never struck 
the boy in all his free, careless life, and 
never before had Babo faced such wrath in 
those kind eyes. 

“This is what ye’ve been doin’, is it? 
This is how ye’ve tended the camp when 
I’ve been trailin’, ye sneakin’, ongrateful 
cub of a cayote!”—a term of special op- 
probrium tothe Indian. ‘ More o’ this, an’ 
ye’ll wish ye’d been left on the Divide.” 

With these words the angry man picked 
up the despised gift, and rent the soft 
fabric in twain, casting the pieces from him 
as he strode into the cabin. 

With a low cry Babo stretched out both 
hands. 

“Me leave and never come back,” in a 
shrill, high voice. 

A moment of irresolution—lowering looks 
in the direction of the child, standing with 
white face, helpless and amazed; then, with 
one bound, he cleared the spring and dis- 
appeared among the trees along the river. 

Meanwhile, indoors, Dick’s wrath was 
muttering itself out in mixed metaphor. 

“Let him cool his heels on the plain. 
Put a beggar on horseback, an’ ye know 
whar he’ll ride. Guess Ae’// take a header 
*fore he gits thar though, an’ be mighty 
quick to turn tail an’ pint this a-way when 
his merc’ry drops.” 

But the next day, and the next, passed 
away; and then a week, and then two; and 
still no sign of return. 

Dick grew seriously distressed. His af- 
fection for the lad was genuine; and he 
began to think regretfully of the many 
tramps he had taken with Babo as his sole 
companion, and to magnify every small 
service the boy had rendered. He still felt 
sure, however, that the runaway would re- 
lent after he had sulked off his fit of spleen. 
Each morning, when he threw open the 
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door to the crisp, light air, he looked forth 
expectantly. But the opalescent glory of 
the dawn flushed into noon; and the noon 
waned to a shadow; and the night fell 
down, and still but two—the man and the 
child—took note of these changes, and of 
the familiar sounds about the house near 
the village of the Papagoes. 

The waters of the spring no longer bab- 
bled forth joyously, coquetting with rift of 
rock and fall of grass, but welled languor- 
ously, like a hope deferred; the leaves of 
the cotton-wood no longer clapped their 
hands together, but, with hushed voices, 
murmured a secret that whitened the cheek 
of the bark; the baying of the hounds from 
the Indian huts no longer leaped forth like 
a glad welcome on the night air, but echoed 
down the valley wailingly, like a thing in 
pain. 

A month went by, and then, one evening, 
the “little owl’? went forth to meet Dick, 
whom, since Babo’s desertion, he had been 
in the habit of accompanying on his trips to 
T On this day, an unusually cold one 
for that latitude and time of year, Dick had 
deemed it wiser to leave him at the cabin, 
snug with furs and the ruddy fire of mes- 
quite roots glowing on the rude hearth. 

Jacquita, from the huts, would look in; 
her two half-breeds, merry-hearted vaga- 
bonds, kept loneliness at bay, till near the 
time of the master’s home-coming; then off, 
with a mimic war-whoop, for the huts. 

Dick delayed, The child watched and 
waited—then grew restless. At last, he 
opened the door. Just a run to where the 
cross-roads met—and off he started, follow- 
ing the lead of his uplifted arm. He 
reached the joining of the roads where 
stood the old tree, his oasis in the long 
stretch of sun-hot road on many a summer 
day. Now the wind swept through the 
mountain-gaps, chilling the slight figure 
watching there. The afternoon sunlight 
slanted through the leaves, and lay like a 
bar of gold at the feet of the child; a rabbit 
scurried across his path, scattering the dry 
lumps of earth against the small toes dig- 
ging into the soil. This and the fluttering 





lids were the only signs of restlessness. 
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A few moments, when, through the dusk, 
came the low trill of a mocking-bird—out 
of season. 

That was not Dick’s call. He bounded 
to his feet, a rush of color flooding the pale 
cheeks, his lips slightly apart, his limbs 
quivering. The fluttering lids grew quiet 
and lay tensely drawn across the unseeing 
eyes. Not a sound of motion in anything 
around but that whisper that trembled 
eagerly over the smiling meuth, 

“* Babo—Babo ”—and all was still. 

The day had lost its gold; and the 
shadows creeping toward the uplands 
looked like hooded monks driven from 
sanctuary. 

But look at the child; what change has 
come over him? The young body- sways 
from side to side, and an expression of ter- 
ror locks the delicate features grown white 
and drawn under the influence of some un- 
seen power. By what sense is the knowl- 
edge of impending danger borne in upon 
him? He stands spellbound, straining 
every nerve in one direction; that sensitive, 
upturned palm shielding, repelling the evil 
he cannot gauge. . 

Nearer—nearer—then a piercing shriek. 
“ Babo; Ba—,” stifled to a moaning sigh, 
like the dying cadence of a string under a 
ruthless hand. 

The night and the wind crouched in the 
valley shudderingly. 


Dick was like one distraught. 

Belated in the town, he had hurried 
eagerly but without anxiety to his little 
roof-tree. It was empty. The fire had 
sunk to a bed of red coals; the stillness of 
the place alarmed him. Pushing open an 
inner door, he took in at a glance the small 
room into which it led. Its low white- 
washed ceiling; its roughly finished walls, 
made gay with colored prints and hung with 
trophies of the hunt; the quaintly shaped 
ollas, some highly glazed, shining from their 
adobe shelves; and the assortment of odd- 
looking and beautiful Indian baskets ar- 
ranged in fantastic heaps under the long 
strings of red pepper festooned above them. 
One of the kind made to hold water, from 




















the roots and fiber of trees, poised its urn- 
like shape on a low stand at the head of the 
bed. A stiff-looking Pueblo god raised its 
woody arms from a rudely hewn niche, 
and still bore evidence of Babo’s prankish 
spirit in the squaw-cap set rakishly on one 
side of its head. A great Navajo blanket 
was spread upon the ground, which, beaten 
to the compactness of granite, would have 
chilled the tender feet. 

Dick saw it all in much less time than it 
takes to write it. The blow was sudden 
and, man of action though he was, had 
momentarily stunned him. Dropping into 
a chair, one of the child’s toys came under 
his eyes. He picked it up, a dilapidated, 
grotesque looking object, one of the “rag 
figures ’’—a cazique or chief—made by the 
Aztec tribes. Of a hard wax, and closely 
covered with dark cloth in imitation of skin, 
it was decorated with wampum and feathers, 
much awry from repeated sham battles. 
Over one eye a long gash lent a sinister ex- 
pression to the tawny features. Dick 
stared as if fascinated; then leaped to his 
feet with the snap of a spring, hurling his 
chair from under him back against the wall. 

Leering up from the hands that held it, 
the image had acted like an electric shock 
upon the man’s brain. In a flash he had 
pieced it out. The late depredations of a 
few lawless Apaches—one of whom had 
been thrashed by a miner—a rumor of 
Babo’s association with them; his occa- 
sional outbreaks of revengeful jealousy. A 
last hurried, but thorough search about the 
cabin, and he mounted his stanch little 
pony, whose size belied its strength and 
powers of endurance, and was flying along 
the road that led to T . 

There was a rally at the store of ‘all sup- 
plies.” Rough hands closed in sympathy 
around that one grasping the bridle of the 
broncho. The fiery little pony tossed his 
head and champed his bit, tugging for a 
loose rein. But he must bide his rider’s 
time. Then there would be work, and 





enough. 

A dramatic scene, heightened by the pro- 
longed, mournful signal of the incoming 
train. 


The men with eager, purposeful 
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faces, pale bronze in the moonlight; the 
knots of women talking in excited under- 
tones in the doorways ; the groups of China- 
men, impassive as any pictured fate, slouch- 
ing on the edge of the throng; and that 
central figure, grimly unfolding his plan of .- 
search and vengeance. Of rescue, he had 
little hope, knowing well the vindictive 
spirit of the Apaches. 

Babo was of that race; and he groaned 
aloud as he thought of the lad under the 
influence of that blood. He had often 
watched it working in him, yielding grudg- 
ingly to the power of his love for his pre- 
server. 

At this moment, a man came up, panting 
and breathless— ‘Take me with ye, Dick. 
The White Kid’s loose, an’ that means the 
devil. I’d like to thrash him again! Him 
an’ that sneak, Babo, ’s been skulkin’ roun’ 
here for no good, I c’n tell ye. Take me 
with ye, pard.” 

“No, Ned, no”; with a hearty grip of 
the hand. ‘“ You’ve got Mary an’ the girl. 
Me an’ Picket’s booked for this job,” 
wheeling his pony sharply. 

‘* We’ll go back to the cross-roads for a 
trace. If Babo’s in it’’—scowling blackly 
—‘‘I calc’late whar to find him.” A signifi- 
cant jerk of his head toward the mesa. 
Both the ponies shot down the road. 

The junction reached, the men searched 
for evidence. Everything was quiet and 
peaceful in the moonlight—no sign of a 
struggle anywhere. They were turning 
away, disappointed, when a rag fluttering 
in the branches of a juniper bush caught 
the eye of the marshal. He examined it 
closely. 

“This may, or may not be evidence, 
Dick.” And he held up to the man’s hot 
eyes a fragment of the scarf he had brought 
to the Indian. 

With the recollection of that last scene 
stinging his memory, Dick told the marshal 
of that day and of his worst fears now. 
Beyond the mesa, among the foothills, was 
a deserted hovel—half jaca/, half tepee— 
lonely, and secluded; a resort of lawless 
spirits. This became the objective point of 
the men. Both dismounted, tightened 
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girths, and then took a short cut across the 
valley. 

Meanwhile, at the “supply store” the 
men had divided into squads and scattered. 
Not a man but longed to get a shot at the 
. blood-thirsty Apache, White Kid, known as 
the craftiest dare-devil in the territory. 
Half a dozen miners, acting on the hint 
thrown out by Dick as he galloped off, 
crossed the track and crept across the mesa, 
scanning the stretches of open country from 
their places of concealment in the brush. 

Dick’s knowledge of the Indian helped 
him to a shrewd conjecture. He knew him 
to be wily, but opposed to continuous effort ; 
and believed that he would make a halt, if 
burdened with the child, before starting for 
the mountains. 

When still some distance from the hut, 
they dismounted, turned their ponies loose, 
and stealthily approached the lonely spot. 
Crawling on hands and knees where the 
brush was low, they at last came within 
range of the crazy-looking jaca/, that, in the 
whiteness of the moonlight, made a black 
spot on the side of the hill. 

A dark figure crouched within the hut. 
His face was pressed against the rotten 
saplings already giving way on one side of 
the ruin. Suddenly, he fell, with his ear to 
the ground, a malignant smile on his feat- 
ures. 

“ Heap slow,” he grunted. ‘Come, but 
heap slow.” He was waiting for some one. 

Meanwhile, the squad of miners in the 
brush were also nearing the jaca/, when, on 
the other side, and still some distance from 
it, they espied a figure, creeping cautiously 
toward it, hugging the earth as if fearful of 
discovery, then lost in the shadow. As one 
man, they whispered, “‘ Babo.” 

Suddenly another shape glided by the 
crumbling heap; not from the doorway, 
but, snake-like, through a hole in the rear, 
and out into the mesquite. The holder of 
the saca/ was taking alarm. He could not 
understand the mysterious warnings borne 
to him by the earth. He must reconnoiter. 

Dragging himself along, his ear close to 
the ground, that acted like a sounding-board 
to his trained sense, he finally came to a 
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halt. Raising his lithe body, he saw some- 
thing that, with all his stolidity, forced from 
him a grunt of satisfaction and devilish tri- 
umph ; for there, only partially concealed 
by the undergrowth, was Dick, making his 
way cautiously toward the jaca/. The 
Indian, unknowingly, had crept by him and 
the marshal—the latter in ambush in case of 
sudden assault. 

Both men, ignorant of the change in posi- 
tion, were now between the Apache and the 
den, though only Dick was visible. 

The miners in the brush were making 
their way steadily, stealthily. They were 
under cover, with a clear view of that black 
spot against the hill. They held their 
breath as they saw Dick emerge from the 
chapparal into the broad moonlight. What 
had become of that figure on the far side of 
the jacal ? 

Every man raised his gun to his shoulder, 
ready for action. 

‘‘Don’t make a mistake, pards; the mar- 
shal’s round that a-way somewhar,” whis- 
pered one of the older men. 

“ That’s Picket, that is, holdin’ close to 
that stump. Dick come from that direction 
hisself,” responded one in an assured tone. 
“ But, look! What’s he doin’? ”—excitedly. 

“Lord! that ain’t Picket,” exclaimed the 
first speaker under his breath. 

A pause, during which the men strained 
their eyes to penetrate the blackness of the 
thicket. 

“Shoot me if that warn’t an Injun.” But 
the figure had crouched back into the 
shadow as Dick disappeared in the clump 
of mesquite. 

The men were in an agony of suspense, 
uncertain how to act, when, suddenly, the 
climax came. 

As Dick again crept cautiously from the 
screening undergrowth, again that figure 
rose to its knees, and the barrel of a rifle 
gleamed in the moonlight. At the same 


moment, from the corner of the jaca/, came 
the sharp click of a trigger. 

Both Dick and the marshal heard that; 
but before Dick could swing his gun to his 
shoulder, there was a glare of powder, and 
a triple report rattled among the hills. 

















It was the action of a moment. The 
marshal’s bullet had done its work; the 
Apache’s, intended for Dick, flew wide of 
the mark. 

Before Picket had time to wonder who 
had fired that third shot, the coo] nerve of 
the man, inured as he was to surprise and 
danger, was put to a severe test. 

A writhing body leaped from the brush 
not ten paces from him, and fell, face down- 
ward, clutching the winter grass; while in 
the shadow of the hut lay that other figure 
—the “third shot”—the victim of Picket’s 
sure aim—one hand griping at his breast, 
and breathing laboredly. 

With a bound, the marshal was at Dick’s 
side. 

“ Are you hurt, old fellow?” 

*“ No” came the answer heavily; ‘“ Who 
did it?” his gaze changing from the hut to 
the dead Apache. 

“‘What’s the matter with you, Dick? Who 
.did what ?” 

But, without a word, Dick strode in the 
direction of the jacad. 

There, on the ground, an anguish of pain 
in his eyes, lay Babo. Dick fell on his 
knees beside him. 

The men in the brush had rushed out at 
the sound of firing, and after one look at the 
dead Apache, gathered about that figure 
lying in the shadow of the hut. 

‘“* [—did it,” came in broken gasps from 
the lips of the Indian lad. “ I—saved— 
yer—life. Ye won’t—send—me—back— 
ter—the Divide now—will ye?” 

Somehow, the pleading eyes brought back 
that night—years ago—by his camp-fire; 
and the faint whisper seemed an echo of a 
voice that had spoken then. 

‘** Here, Dick, hearten him up a bit, man,” 
in a husky voice from one of the miners; 
and a flask of whisky was placed to the 
boy’s lips. 

After a few moments he revived some- 
what, and wanted to speak. 

“‘ |—seen—the other—one”—alluding to 
the marshal—“‘pull—the bead—on me ; but 
ye—picked me—up—on—the Divide.” 

“* Babo—Babo—boy,” groaned Dick, 
“forgive me for doubtin’ ye, lad.” 
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A fleeting smile passed over the drawn 
features. 

“I won’t—lie—ter—ye—but ’—a long 
pause—“ the little un’s—safe—now.” And 
he had fainted. Never a scene on the mesa 
more pathetic than this. 

Propping the boy up against his shoulder, 
his arms holding him in an easy position, 
Dick waited for some sign of consciousness. 

With heads uncovered, the men hung 
back, pained and remorseful. 

Here was an Indian—but one of God’s 
creatures after all—erring but repentant, 
paying his debt of love and gratitude with 
his life; deliberately choosing death to save 
the man who had befriended him. 

It seemed for a while that Babo’s eyes 
had opened for the last time on the familiar 
scene; but once again the lids fluttered, 
and a look of supreme content settled on his 
features as he realized whose arms were 
around him. 

He gained sufficient strength to tell in 
his own way, brokenly, and at long intervals, 
the story of his absence. 

Much of the truth Dick had to guess. 
Of how he had come under the influence of 
the Apache, who had played on his jealousy 
and incited him to revenge; of how they 
had planned to abduct the “little owl”; of 
that scene at the cross-roads; and how the 
child had seemed to divine his presence. 

It all came out. The torture of remorsé 
before the deed was accomplished; his 
struggle to devise some way of escape before 
the Apache should arrive; the little one’s 
shrill cry and benumbing terror under that 
cruel hand; and how, at this perilous 
moment, Babo’s agony of mind had acted 
as a spur to his ingenious wit. His whole 
nature had undergone a revulsion of feeling. 
He had killed the ancestor in him. 

With a wonderful power of mimicry, and 
the unconscious art of the ventriloquist, 
he had imitated Dick’s call and the shrill 
neigh of the mustang so closely that the 
White Kid, startled from his purpose, had 
loosened his hold on the child. 

A coward at heart, he was yet unwilling 
to yield without one more effort at posses- 
sion. What an instrument of torture for his 
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enemies here within his reach. Pressing 
close upon Babo, his evil eyes gleaming 
with baffled fury, his hot breath scorching 
the lad’s face, he hissed. ‘‘ You—bring 
him—the hut ”’; and vanished. 

After bearing the child safely to the cabin, 
Babo had gone to meet the Apache, leaving 
the bit of scarf on the juniper bush as a 
token to Dick. 

It was all told in the homely speech of 
his rearing, and sat quaintly on the Indian 
lips. His strength was fast failing, and his 
mind wandered. He seemed to catch a 
breath of the spring-time. He babbled of 
the cabin and the trickling water, and of 
birds nesting in the cotton-wood. 

The stars gleamed above that white lower 
radiance that hung over the mesa, that 
silvered the fern-like mesquite, and rested 
on the bowed heads around the dying boy. 
The sickle was whetting its edge on the 
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shadow—the shadow of the world and 
death. The night and the mountains com- 
muned together silently, awfully. 

Suddenly, Babo raised his right hand, 
his left still grasping at something in his 
bosom, his eyes fixed on the distant line of 
mountains, a flash of the old playful smile 
on his lips ; and said clearly and distinctly, 
“Yer health—an’ long life—” 

Then his head drooped until his lips 
rested on Dick’s hand. 

He had passed beyond the Divide ; and 
the Baboquivara, with the deep shadows 
about its base, seemed kneeling to the Soul 
of the Universe—that God that was “before 
the mountains were brought forth.” 

With a heavy sob, Dick pillowed the life- 
less head. When they opened the blood- 
stained shirt, there—closely enfolded in the 
long brown fingers—was a shred of gay- 
colored scarf. 
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BY MARY H. KROUT. 


HE steamship and the submarine 
cable have knit together the remotest 
nations of the globe. A quarter of 

a century ago New Zealand was a shadowy 
region in the nether world; to-day, if the 
optimistic prophecies of Froude have not 
been realized, we know at least that it nur- 
tures a civilization essentially democratic 
which promises future prosperity. 

Free from the droughts that are a con- 
tinual menace to Australia, with abundant 
rains the year round, crossed by a network 
of pure perennial streams, with its unparal- 
leled climate, the fertile portions of New Zea- 
land are a veritable land of plenty. The 
climate of the North Island is sub-tropical, 
and figs, oranges, and lemons ripen in the 
open air; frost and snow are unknown. 
Canterbury Plain in the Middle Island is 
one of the richest wheat-growing regions in 
the world, and the yield of cereals, potatoes, 
and grass in the southern, or Otago dis- 
trict, is equally abundant. It is no exag- 


geration to say that in all the essentials of 


true civilization, the purity of their mu- 
nicipal government, the painstaking and 
thorough manner in which public work 
has been undertaken and carried out, the 
towns and cities of New Zealand are far in 
advance of those of equal age, wealth, and 
population in the United States. It should 
be borne in mind that New Zealand has never 
been burdened with a penal colony ; it was 
settled from the first by the better class of 
English, most of whom had been well born 
and well educated. They carried with them 
into the new country, where they proposed 
to make a home, not only for themselves, 
but for generations of descendants, the true 
Anglo-Saxon love of justice, reverence for 
law, patience, and perseverance. With this 
hereditary tendency they have developed a 
breadth of mind and a courage which has 
inspired them to undertake political and 
economic experiments that would not have 
been practicable in the older and more con- 
ventional government to which they are still 
allied. 




















All the chief cities of New Zealand ex- 
cept Christchurch are built upon steep hills 
overlooking the sea. Auckland, the metrop- 
olis, stands upon a lofty promontory, below 
which stretches one of the most beautiful 
harbors in the world, studded with islands, 
separated by broad winding channels 
through which the tides ebb and recede 
like swelling rivers. It has a population 
of over 51,000, with excellent tram-cars 
and omnibus lines and ferries, which con- 
nect it with the populated islands of the 
bay. The police in their dignity, their 
quiet courtesy, and even to their uniform 
are a counterpart of the constabulary of 
Great Britain. The city is well paved with 
wooden blocks—the almost imperishable 
eucalyptus laid upon a solid bed of concrete, 
with stone sidewalk ; it is well lighted with 
electricity, and has an excellent telephone 
system, with an abundant supply of pure 
water. There are several beautiful parks, 
and the Domain, a public recreation ground 
—an important accessory to all colonial 
cities—which is set apart for picnics, cricket, 
and tennis matches. Just beyond the city is 
Mt. Eden, an extinct crater from whose sum- 
mit may be counted five other craters, none 
of which have been active within the memory 
of man; along their slopes and at their base 
are well-kept farms, green paddocks, and 
snug villas embowered in foliage. From 
this point, too, the Tasman Sea is visible, 
its waters separated from Hauraki Gulf, to 
the east, by an isthmus less than a quarter 
of a mile in width. But for this narrow 
barrier, ships from Australia might dock at 
Auckland and thus save a voyage of two 
hundred miles around North Cape among the 
countless rocks and reefs that are scattered 
along the precipitous coast-line. A canal 
will doubtless be constructed before many 
years, when the shipping interests develop 
sufficiently to justify the expenditure the 
undertaking would involve. 

Both the exterior and interior of Mt. 
Eden are now covered with short velvety 
grass, and from the rim to the narrow con- 
verging base is a depth of three hundred 
feet, the bottom of the crater being strewn 
with loose fragments of lava. A few years 
G—Aug. 
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ago an enterprising evangelist from London 
held services within the crater, taking his 
position in the bottom and ranging his au- 
dience in tiers around the widening walls 
above him. Wellington, the capital, has a 
population of 34,000, and unlike other New 
Zealand cities, it is largely built of wood, 
its government offices comprising what is 
said to be the largest wooden building in 
the world. Here also are the Parliament 
Building and Government House. 

Dunedin, as its name would imply, is es- 
sentially Scotch ; it resembles Edinburgh in 
the beauty and solidity of its architecture, 
both private residences and public build- 
ings having been constructed of stone. 
Christchurch, which is the only city in the 
colony built upon level ground, with long, 
comparatively straight streets, looks out 
upon the rich and beautiful Canterbury 
Plain—a stretch of seventy miles, bounded 
by remote and lofty mountain ranges. 
Christchurch is distinctively English, the 
surrounding fields enclosed in neatly clipped 
hedges, the pretty, gabled houses with their 
blossoming gardens, the Avon—the only 
stream flowing with a slow current, bridged 
and bordered by planes and willows, re- 
calling the towns of Devon and Surrey. 
The spire of the cathedral, which is always 
pointed out to tourists, was partially de- 
stroyed by the great earthquake of 1888. 

Lyttelton, an adjacent village, is in reality 
a suburb of Christchurch, with which it is 
connected by a short railway line running 
through a tunnel, one mile in length, under 
a steep headland which slopes to the water’s 
edge. The line, in the convenient English 
fashion, terminates at the quay, passengers 
stepping into the railway carriages as they 
quit the ship. 

Napier is the beautiful town on Hawke 
Bay, a great grazing district, boasting fine 
sheep ranges, or “stations,” as they are 
called in Australia, hundreds of acres in 
extent, and is especially noted for the 
intelligence and wealth of its people. The 
entrance into Napier by coach from the 
north is across a spit three miles long and 
less than an eighth of a mile in width, 
connected with the mainland by an odd, 
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circular bridge which at that _ point 
spans an inlet of the bay. Beyond the 


bridge is a steep ascent, the noble Shake- 
speare Road, which is solidly macadam- 
ized, the grounds of the private residence 
on either hand being picturesquely ter- 
raced, diversified by beautiful gardens and 
hedges of geraniums and fuchsias. From 
the highest point, where the road descends 
into the town, there is an unbroken sweep 
of sea to the sky-line, the long surges rolling 
in and breaking along the shore, the blue 
Atlantic stretching away to the coast of 
South America without so much as an island 
intervening. Along this beach is a sea-wall 
several miles in extent, with a paved prome- 
nade, supplied with comfortable seats and 
lighted with electricity. On warm December 
evenings—the antipodean heated term—it is 
crowded with pedestrians. 

While Napier is much smaller and less 
attractive architecturally than Auckland, 
Christchurch, or Dunedin, it is a prosperous 
and cheerful town, with excellent shops, 
good public buildings, and—a _ feature 
upon which the English insist the world 
over—clean, well-paved streets and solid 
stone sidewalks. Its hotels too are excel- 
lent, clean and comfortable, the cooking and 
service being far superior to anything that 
could be had at the same cost in the United 
States. The Maoris, degenerate survivors 
of the brave aboriginals, may be seen in 
great numbers in the streets of Napier, 
coming into the town from the small farms 
which they own in that region, to visit, gos- 
sip, and shop. Men of the younger gener- 
ation are no longer tattooed, but the women 
have been less ready to renounce the cus- 
tom, clinging to it with the conservatism 
that seems innate in their sex the world over. 
The fact that they tattooed the chin and 
upper lip only, a modest pattern in purplish 
parallel lines—far less disfiguring than the 
ornate, arabesque patterns adopted by the 
men—may account for their willingness to 
adhere to the old fashion. At any rate, 


clad in nondescript garments and queer hats, 
they sit in contented rows along the curb- 
stones chatting with animation, each smok- 
ing with unction a short brierwood pipe. 
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New Zealand has a system of board, or 
standard schools modeled after those of 
Great Britain, but in which certain Ameri- 
can innovations have been introduced. 
Boys and girls are taught together in the 
lower standards, or grades, but there are sep- 
arate secondary and highschools. Teachers 
receive very small salaries and there is not 
the provision for normal training which in 
the United States is now considered impera- 
tive, and female teachers in the lower stand- 
ards, at the time I visited the Auckland 
schools in 1894, seemed far too young for 
the duties they had undertaken ; several were 
mere slips of girls, in short skirts, their hair 
still worn in girlish braids. There was 
also too little attention paid to attractive- 
ness and cheerfulness about the grounds 
and schoolrooms, which is so important a 
factor in the education of children in this 
country. I found, however, great and grow- 
ing interest in these very questions, and it 
was evident that improvement would be 
made as rapidly as it could be accomplished. 

Education is compulsory and tuition is 
free in the lower standards; tuition is 
charged in the high schools, but there is 
an admirable system of scholarships, free 
tuition, and a sum of money granted boys 
and girls alike who rank first in their 
classes. This is a powerful incentive to 
diligence and regular attendance on ‘one 
hand, and, on the other, the fees paid by 
pupils aid very materially in supporting the 
high schools. 

Auckland, Christchurch, and Dunedin 
each has its university, to which young men 
and women are admitted on absolutely equal 
footing, where degrees are conferred on 
both alike, and where co-education exists not 
only theoretically but practically. The in- 
structors in these great colonial institutions, 
with probably not a single exception, are 
graduates of the universities of England, 
Ireland, and Scotland, men and women of 
the highest professional skill and intellec- 
tual attainments. 

In addition to its schools and universi- 
ties each New Zealand city has its complete 
and beautifully appointed museum, where 
not only the native flora and fauna may be 
































studied but that of a large portion of the 
globe. The Auckland museum is distin- 
guished for its valuable collection of native 
wood-carving, a war canoe of jet black wood, 
seventy feet in length, decorated with feath- 
ers and disks of mother pearls, its massive 
prow some ten feet in height, being the 
chiefest of its treasures. It accommodated 
one hundred men who rowed kneeling upon 
a temporary platform that could be removed, 
and in such canoes it is said that voyages 
of hundreds of leagues were successfully 
undertaken. Dunedin has an especially 
valuable collection of native birds and fishes, 
skeletons of giant moas, now extinct, with 
specimens of eggs, all preserved with the 
greatest care and mounted with the utmost 
skill. There are with the musuems fine 
public libraries where articles of historicai 
value have been also preserved. It is a 
strong commentary upon the law-abiding 
character of the people that the doors of 
the museums are opened at the appointed 
hour and they are then left apparently to 
take care of themselves ; there were also sur- 
prisingly few custodians in charge of the 
libraries, and in the reference department 
people who wished to read at the tables 
selected a book from the shelves without 
the aid of an assistant and returned it when 
they had finished. It rarely happens that 
anything is injured or carried away. Auck- 
land has a very good art gallery, as well as 
its well-stocked library, and there is also a 
collection at Christchurch which indicates 
taste and cultivation that may one day add 
a worthy and characteristic contribution to 
modern art. 

Public baths and well-equipped hospitals 
are maintained, both by the larger cities 
and the smaller towns, the latter with a 
corps of trained nurses in attendance and 
every modern facility for the treatment of 
patients. The insane and all others who 
are in any way a public charge are hu- 
manely cared for. 

Railway and telegraph lines are owned 
by the government, and as the entire popu- 
lation does not exceed 700,000, their con- 
struction, largely with borrowed capital, 
has entailed a burdensome debt upon the 
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people. The lines are narrow gauge, and 
a modification of the Italian carriage is 
used, a narrow corridor or passage running 
along one side, from which the compart- 
ments are entered, and screened by 
high wire fenders along the outer edge. 
Passengers may stand in this corridor 
and study the flying landscape virtually in 
the open air, the only drawback being the 
clouds of impalpable dust, like wood ashes, 
from the pumice which ballasts the road- 
bed. The carriages and engines are built 
in the government shops at Wellington. 
There are first and second-class carriages 
only, the latter little patronized by English 
or foreign travelers, and left almost ex- 
clusively to the Maoris, who travel with an 
unconscionable number of bandboxes and 
bundles, who eat and sleep a great deal, and 
smoke between times. 

New Zealand has a profound admiration 
for all things American, except our political 
machine and our labor conflicts, although 
the colony can hardly claim immunity from 
either evil. The people are under the 
delusion that their railways are perfect re- 
productions of our own, which they in no 
way resemble. At most of the stations a 
good substantial meal may be had, with 
soup, a joint, vegetables, a tart, and tea; 
the more economical travel with well- 
stocked luncheon baskets, buying their tea 
at the stopping places, as is the custom in 
Great Britain, returning the spoon, cup, and 
saucer before the bell rings which announces 
the departure of the train. The railway 
lines have been solidly built, bridges and 
viaducts made to endure, the mountainous 
character of the country necessitating re- 
peated tunneling, which has proved an 
enormous addition to the cost per mile. 

There are sanguine theorists who advo- 
cate government control of railways as a 
means of securing better service and check- 
ing what they term “corporate greed and 
lawlessness.” Whatever results may have 


been effected by government supervision 
under the more autocratic governments of 
Germany and Russia, no apparent reform 
has been accomplished in the more demo- 
cratic Australasian colonies. 


Not only is 
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railway travel exorbitantly expensive, both 
in New Zealand and Australia, but, in both 
countries, government control of the lines 
has proved to be a prolific source of political 
corruption. In theelections of 1893 it was 
openly charged, upon the floor of the legis- 
lature, that places had been made for union 
men who were to render a substantial return, 
in the way of votes and influence, for value 
received ; an investigation was followed by a 
discussion as fiery and excited as any that 
have ever ruffled the tranquillity of an Amer- 
ican Congress. There is no established 
church, either in New Zealand or Australia, 
and the constitution—modeled after that of 
the United States—prohibits the extension 
of state aid to any sectarian organization. 
‘Grants of land were formerly given as en- 
dowment to favored religious bodies, but with 
the growth of liberal education this has been 
discontinued. New Zealand, like other Aus- 
tralasian colonies, is almost wholly self-gov- 
erning and to such an extent that Froude’s 
implied charge that the home government 
would be glad if they were wholly independent 
seems sufficiently reasonable. Perhaps it 
would be well to modify this statement by the 
assertion that it was certainly justified when 
it was first promulgated, the recent tendency 
to imperialism having somewhat changed 
the attitude of the colonies toward the 
mother country. 

The governor only is selected by the home 
office in Downing Street, but should he 
prove incompetent or unpopular, he would 
probably be recalled. The office will be 
elective within another decade, the people 
selecting the governor as all other public 
officials are chosen, from residents of the 
colonies. 

The present governor is the Earl of 
Ranfurly, who was appointed in 1897; his 
salary is £5,000 per annum, and his suite 
consists of a secretary, Capt. Dudley Alex- 
ander, an assistant secretary, Hon. A. E. 
Hill-Trevor, and an aide-de-camp, Lieut. 
Harry D.O. Ward. He has two residences, 
Government House in Auckland, the former 
capital, and another handsome house in 
Wellington, which has been mentioned. In 
the event of the death or incapacity of the 
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governor, the chief justice is empowered to 
act in his stead until a successor may be 
appointed, a crisis that may be sensibly 
shortened now that there is cable communi- 
cation with England; but which, prior to that 
time, might exist for a month, waiting the 
dispatch and arrival of the mails by steamer 
—a matter of ten weeks or longer. The 
governor is both the head of the civil gov- 
ernment and commander-in-chief of the 
army, if a handful of militia can be digni- 
fied by such a term. No English garrisons 
are maintained anywhere in Australasia, 
the military defenses consisting of volunteers 
and militia who are rarely seen except in 
holiday parades and upon royal birthdays; 
there are numbers of children in New Zea- 
land who have never seen a soldier in uni- 
form. The colony owns three torpedo boats, 
which can be utilized in case of emergency, 
but relies upon England for other naval de- 
fense, shrewdly reasoning that it is more 
economical, in the end, than to build, equip, 
and support a navy of its own. 

The governor is aided by a ministry and a 
legislative council which the chief executive 
appoints and who hold office for seven 
years. This council in 1896 consisted of 
forty-seven members and is supplemented 
by a House of Representatives, whose mem- 
bers are elected for a term of three years. 
Prior to 1891 members of the council, which 
is in reality the higher legislative body, cor- 
responding in some degree to the Senate of 
the United States, remained in office for 
life. The law was then amended, those 
elected under the old law, however, being 
permitted to retain their seats. Parliament 
may be dissolved by the governor, which 
may follow upon disagreement over a pro- 
posed measure or policy as in the British 
Parliament, in which event another gen- 
eral election must be held. The Maoris 
are represented by four members in the 
legislature, but these native representa- 


tives are regarded with some suspicion 
by those of their own race who have stead- 
fastly resisted the advance of the English; 
it is said that they have the esteem of their 
white associates, however, and are useful 
and trustworthy members. 
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In 1893 universal suffrage was legalized 
after a long contest, in which the late Sir 
George Gray took a very active part, not- 
withstanding his advanced age, strenuously 
and enthusiastically advocating the enfran- 
chisement of the women of the colony. 
The experiment has been an unqualified 
success and is now heartily indorsed even 
by men who from conscientious motives 
formerly opposed it. The women themselves, 
from the first, regarded their political privi- 
lege as a sacred duty. All classes and con- 
ditions qualified and voted. Overeighty per 
cent of those upon the rolls cast their bal- 
lot at the first election following their en- 
franchisement, and this in face of the diffi- 
culty of reaching the polling places in thinly- 
settled districts, and the reluctance of the 
more conservative to undertake a task with 
which they were not familiar. The more 
important results of universal suffrage, thus 
far, have been theselection of better men as 
candidates and an immediate and decided 
purification of election methods. Sir Robert 
Stout, the former premier, and perhaps the 
ablest man in Australasia, considers that 
aside from all considerations of justice, the 
reform has been most salutary in all its 
workings. 

But, while women vote at all elections, 
the qualifications for both sexes being the 
same, although they may be appointed to 
the legislative council, they cannot be elected 
to the legislature. Having secured the 
ballot, and thus being able to influence and 
even dictate their representative, they have 
made little effort to secure office. The 
Franchise Leagues that were organized 
prior to the adoption of universal suffrage 
have been merged into what were called 
Political Education Leagues, and these are 
devoted to thorough and serious study of 
important economic and political questions. 
There is no doubt that when the women of 
New Zealand signify their desire to qualify 
as candidates for the legislature, they will 
be permitted to do so. 

The governor is the presiding officer of 
the executive council, which consists of the 
premier, Rt. Hon. R. J. Seddon, who also 
fills the posts of colonial treasurer, post- 
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master-general, superintendent of the elec- 
tric telegraph, the department of trade and 
customs, labor and native affairs, at a salary 
of £1,000 per annum; Hon. J. McKenzie, 
minister of lands, agriculture, and forests 
and minister in charge of advances to set- 
tlers; Hon. A. J. Cadman, minister of rail- 
ways and mines; Hon. J. Carroll, commis- 
sioner of stamp duties, acting colonial sec- 
retary representing the native race (Maori) ; 
Hon. W. C. Walker, minister of immigra- 
tion, education, hospitals, and public aid; 
Hon. W. Hall-Jones, minister of public 
works, marine, and in charge of the govern- 
ment printing-office; Hon. T. Thompson, 
minister of justice, defense, industries, and 
commerce; Sir James Prendergast, chief 
justice, with three associates, a controller 
and auditor, and a government commissioner 
of life insurance, which is under exclusive 
government control. The heads of depart- 
ments, those holding portfolios, receive 
4800 per annum, the chief justice £1,700, 
his associates, £1,500, and the controller 
and auditor-general £1,000. The depart- 
ment of labor has supervision over all mat- 
ters coming within its jurisdiction, differ- 
ences between the employer and employees, 
which are referred to boards of arbitration 
of its appointing. 

For the most part there has been an ef- 
fort to treat the Maoris with fairness, the 
compensation for right of way through 
their lands for government railroads, high- 
ways, and telegraph lines being fixed by a 
board of appraisement composed of an 
equal number of natives and English. The 
only very important authority withheld by 
the home office is the right to make treaties 
with foreign powers, and this, apparently, 
has never been desired until some time ago, 
when the colony expressed its willingness, 
either seriously or in jest, to supervise the 
complicated affairs of Samoa. Many laws 


are in operation which it is still impossible 
to legalize throughout Great Britain; among 
them, marriage with a deceased wife’s sister, 
over which the House of Lords has wrangled 
for years, is valid everywhere, the queen 
cordially approving the law toward which 
her friendliness is well known. 


The divorce 
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laws are much more liberal than those of 
England, incurable insanity, habitual drunk- 
enness, cruelty and desertion being of them- 
selves sufficient grounds for a decree nisi. 
The property laws, especially those affect- 
ing the interests of women, are also more 
in accord with modern ideas of justice than 
those which still hold throughout the United 
Kingdom. An effort has been made to pre- 
vent the abuses growing out of absenteeism, 
landowners being obliged to occupy their 
estates, and absence for a term of years in- 
validating the title. The premier and the 
members of his cabinet are ex-officio mem- 
bers of the legislature, and as such are en- 
titled to vote and participate in debate. 

With all our theories of freedom and 
equality, personality and abuse are some- 
what more common in colonial controversies 
than in the general assemblies of the United 
States. But while there may be injudicious 
latitude in this direction, New Zealand has 
set us an example in another which we might 
follow with profit. No man is eligible to 
the legislature who is not a citizen, who is 
a bankrupt, or compounds with his creditors 
during his candidacy, who is a public de- 
faulter, who is or has been convicted of 
felony. Were this rule applied to our state 
legislatures, and even to the choice of rep- 
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resentatives in Congress, there would be a 
good many vacant seats. Voting is com- 
pulsory; the man who stays away from the 
polls from any preventable cause is very 
properly regarded an enemy to the state 
and is disfranchised. 

The government is aided by a press as 
dignified and able as that of England, after 
which it is manifestly patterned. A whole- 
some libel law which, while granting suf- 
ficient freedom for the full discussion of all 
general questions, restrains the vicious and 
malignant, and keeps the columns of the 
newspaper free from matter which should 
be properly restricted to the police records. 
The leaders are well written, with a literary 
finish that would do credit to the best Lon- 
don dailies. The cablegrams only are open to 
criticism, especially those relating to Ameri- 
can affairs transmitted via London, where 
they are evidently subjected to vigorous 
and amazing editing. But with the increase 
of mail service in the Pacific, direct com- 
munication with the United States by sub- 
marine telegraph, this difficulty will be ob- 
viated ; and the bond between the colony 
and this country, already very close, will be 
doubly strengthened ; New Zealand will find 
in the United States not only a powerful 
neighbor but a helpful friend. 


THE WASTE OF BREATHABLE ATMOSPHERE. 


BY GEORGE J. VARNEY. 


to all the inhabitants of the earth as 

that of the moon; and it is always 

the same face, with scarcely a “shadow of 
turning.” Clouds in the earth’s atmos- 
phere sometimes hide the moon from our 
view, but never is a feature obscured by 
cloud nor mist pertaining to itself. All 
these depend for their existence on atmos- 
phere; and man has not yet been able to 
discover any such gaseous covering on the 
front of the moon, nor about its periphery. 
When a star or planet, or even the sun 
itself, passes out of view below our horizon 
it changes color and loses brilliancy long 


Gea ¢ there is no face so familiar 


before its final eclipse; but when even the 
brightest of the stars passes behind the 
moon its luster remains undimmed until 
the moment of disappearance behind the 
visible edge of the orb. Other more com- 
plicated tests yield the same result. 

Some astronomers hold that the moon 
may yet have a thin envelope of exceedingly 
attenuated air, the remains of what it pos- 
sessed in its early prime; others say that 
if the moon has any atmosphere breathable 
by mammalia like those of our earth, it 
exists only in deep cavities in the rocks, 
where also all the water must long since 
have retired. 

















The most careful inspection of the sur- 
face of the moon by the most powerful 
telescopes has furnished only confirmations 
of the impression of barrenness and desola- 
tion gained by the naked eye. Bare rocks, 
burning hot from the sun’s rays in the 
moon’s month-long day, are chilled below 
zero, without frostiness, from its equally 
long nights, chains of barren mountains, 
numerously cleft, with dead craters in all 
directions, and long streaks radiating from 
the higher peaks—isolated monarchs of the 
land—make a scene well fitted to depress 
any reflective mind not possessed by the 
love of research and delighting in any dis- 
covery however trivial or ugly. 

In short, our moon furnishes a nightly 
object-lesson of a worn-out world. Yet at 
an earlier period the substance of this satel- 
lite was a part of the same mass from 
which the earth was formed, if we accept 
the view which has been held, with little 
variation, by astronomers for seventy-five 
years, ever since the “Systéme du Monde” 
of Laplace became known. But our earth 
has an ample atmosphere, though now less 
dense than in the carboniferous era; and 
why should not the moon, when it went off 
on a tangent from the earth—like a globule 
flung from a ball of plastic clay swiftly 
turning on the potter’s wheel—have taken 
with it a due portion of the vast gaseous 
sea? Undoubtedly it did; but, being a 
much smaller body than the earth, its 
stages have passed more rapidly; and in 
this natural progression have disappeared 
its stocks of air and water, in the same way 
that the breathable atmosphere of the earth 
is now going every moment. 

Ebelmen, a noted French chemist, states 
that a layer of orthoclase (a variety of the 
common mineral feldspar) one meter in 
depth, extending over one fortieth part of 
the earth’s surface, would, in its decompo- 
sition to mere soil, absorb the whole amount 
of carbon dioxide (1 carbon, 2 oxygen) 
now in the atmosphere. This gas forms 
4.64 parts to free oxygen 2,376 parts (by 
weight) in every square meter of our at- 
mosphere from the surface of the earth 
upward. As the other essential constituent 
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of air, nitrogen, is inert and merely a dil- 
uent, without other effect in respiration, 
it need not be considered here. Though 
carbon dioxide (commonly known as car- 
bonic acid gas) is noxious to animal life, it 
is harmless in the present naturally existing 
proportions just given. The carbon is 
essential to plant life, as oxygen is to 
human life; the two elements being sepa- 
rated by growing vegetation. 

Further, the hornblendic rocks are sel- 
dom without several hundredths of iron in 
the form of ferrous oxide, which is peroxi- 
dized in the process of decay of the horn- 
blende. The conversion of 21,357 kilo- 
grams (1 kilogram = 2.206 lbs.) of ferrous 
oxide, forming 23,750 kilograms of ferric 
oxide, would consume the whole of the 
2,373 kilograms of oxygen contained in the 
present atmosphere within the limits pre- 
viously given. 

Prof. T. Sterry Hunt, an eminent Ameri- 
can geologist, accepts these statements of 
the French chemist, and adds: “If we 
suppose the existence over the whole earth 
of 1,000 meters of sediments derived from 
the decay of crystalline rocks and contain- 
ing only one per cent of ferric oxide thus 
formed, this amount would equal 25,000 
kilograms for each square meter of surface 
[and upwards], requiring for its production 
from ferrous oxide the absorption of a 
quantity of oxygen more than equal to that 
now contained in our atmosphere.” Again 
he says: “A stratum of carbonate of lime 
of specific gravity 2.7, covering the earth 
with a thickness of 8.69 meters—or one of 
dolomite of specific gravity 2.85, and 7.58 
meters thick—would contain an amount of 
carbon dioxide equal in weight to the 
present atmosphere.” 

Vast formations of limestone and dolo- 
mite of ‘many hundred meters in thickness 
throughout all geological periods,” says Dr. 
Hunt, “ will, it is believed, justify the con- 
clusion that the carbonates of the earth’s 
crust are equal to a continuous layer of 
limestone eighty-six meters in thickness, 
and probably more than double this amount. 
From this it would follow that the earth 
contains, fixed in the form of carbonates, 
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a quantity of carbon dioxide which, if 
liberated in a gaseous form, would be equal 
in weight to one hundred if not two hun- 
dred atmospheres like the present.’’* 

The changes in the rocks constituting 
the earth’s solid mass are still going on, 
continuously reducing the quantity of free 
oxygen in the atmosphere, and tending to 
render the air unequal to the sustentation 
of human life in full vigor. 

When animal life began upon the globe 
there followed a very considerable increase 
in the consumption of oxygen, and the 
number of consumers was constantly multi- 
plying. The average volume of air breathed 
in at each breath by a mature human being 
is about thirty cubic inches, but four times 
as much is possible by effort. An adult at 
rest breathes about 686,000 cubic inches of 
air in the course of twenty-four hours; a 
laborer at full work will breathe more than 
double that quantity. For every volume of 
air inspired about four and one half per 
cent of oxygen is abstracted, and a smaller 
quantity of carbonic acid gas is given out 
with the expired air. According to Andral 
and Gavarret, every adult exhales, on an 
average, some twenty-two liters (about one 
and three fourths pints) of carbon dioxide 
per hour; so that a man breathing in a 
confined space three meters long, two 
meters high, and two wide, would in twenty- 
four hours transform the whole of the air in 
this enclosure into an atmosphere having 
exactly the composition of that exhaled 
from the lungs. In Paris hospitals 100 
cubic meters per hour are provided for each 
patient. When, therefore, we consider the 
vast number of living beings who are thus 
consuming oxygen, we may apprehend how 
rapidly the changes in the earth’s gaseous 
envelope are going on. 

All the foregoing phenomena are natural, 
and were in operation before man’s advent 
upon the earth; the intelligent addition to 
creation has, since he learned the use of fire 
and began to practice the material arts, 
added his own methods for the destruction 
of the wholesome, life-giving atmosphere. 


~ * The Chemical and Geological Relations of the Atmos- 
here,” by T. ec) Hunt, in American Journal of Science, 
ee, 1880 (Vol. XIX.). 
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The consumption of oxygen at man’s 
instance, and the vitiation of the air by 
substances given off in the process, are 
enormous. The number of fires main- 
tained for cooking and warmth are prob- 
ably in excess of the number of families of 
the earth; while the burning of buildings, 
fields, and forests add incalculably to the 
amount. About 67,200 cubic feet of car- 
bon dioxide are given off by the burning of 
every ton of coal; the proportion of oxygen 
in this gaseous product, together with an- 
other proportion that is absorbed by the 
solid materials left by this process of rapid 
oxidation, being abstracted from the atmos- 
phere. Since 405,480 tons of coal, on an 
average, are burnt daily in England (the 
quantity being much larger in winter), the 
air of that country receives daily about 24,- 
728,256,000 cubic feet of the poisonous gas.* 
We should add to these figures about five 
times the quantity for the rest of the world. 

These calculations are likely—not im- 
properly—to give the reader a shock, since 
they show, though incompletely, and in one 
department, the vastness of the processes 
which are slowly rendering the earth un- 
suitable for human habitation. Yet it has 
also been shown by preceding calculations 
that the stock of stored oxygen is ample, 
but that it is in forms unadapted to sustain 
animal life. 

Growing vegetation is a constant purifier 
of the atmosphere by absorbing its carbonic 
acid gas (carbon dioxide); and it is also the 
only considerable source known that sup- 
plies free oxygen for the gaseous envelope 
of the earth. Experiments in France have 
shown that one hectare (a little over two 
acres) of forest each year exhausts the 
atmosphere of 5,596 cubic meters of carbon 
dioxide, while it returns to the air nearly as 
much (or 5,594 cubic meters) of oxygen. 
A field of oats also was found to return 
about as much oxygen as it absorbs of 
carbon dioxide. Similar experiments (some 
in which leaf-surface was carefully measured) 





*** The Atmosphere in Relation to Human Life and Health,” 
by Francis A. R. Russell, Vice-President of the Royal Meteor- 
ological Society, Fellow of the Sanitary Institute, Member of 
the Royal Institution of Great Britain: Smithsonian Miscel- 
laneous Collections. 




















in England and other countries are corrob- 
orative of these figures.* 

It appears therefore that man has the 
constitution of the atmosphere to some ex- 
tent within his own control—to render it 
unfit to sustain life by his perversion of es- 
sential elements by rapid oxidation in his 
fires, and by diminishing the source of oxy- 
gen supply in the reduction of its vegetable 
growths. The forests, which man may cul- 
ture or cut off, also contribute to the volume 
of the water power, by preserving those pri- 
mary natural reservoirs, the swamps at the 
heads of the small streams which feed the 
ponds from which flow the rivers. As the 
forests fall, therefore, so much the more 
will fires work mischief in the air. 

It is difficult to learn whether waterfall 
or wind was first used for local power. Af- 
ter a long period of neglect, the windmill 
is again coming into use very numerously, 
for purposes in which only a small degree 
of power is required. The improved forms 
and devices which modern skill has pro- 
vided overcome in a large degree the de- 
ficiencies of this kind of power. One of 
these, the inconstancy of the wind, is largely 
offset by using the surplus power for the 
storage of water, to be used for driving the 
machinery in hours or days when the wind 
has a fit of indolence. 

Tide-power has been used for many cen- 
turies in all countries having a seashore 
and the skill to construct machinery. Some 
of the most profitabje mills are driven by 
the tide, in its ebb and flow. A few of these 
are quite large. There is no other kind of 
natural power so constant and reliable. 
All that is necessary is a cove or any form 
of basin, however irregular, in the seashore, 
across the narrow entrance of which a dam 
may be constructed. Gates suspended at 
the top that open inward only afford free 
passage for the incoming tide, by which the 
basin is rapidly filled. The inflow affords 
some power, but this is chiefly obtained 
from the outflow. The turn of the tide 
closes the gates ; and very soon there is suf- 
ficient fall to operate turbines set at grades 
~* “Air and Life,” by Henry de Varigny, M.D., Sc.D., Mem- 


ber of the Societé de Biologie, Demonstrator in the Institute of 
Comparative Pathology in the Paris Museum of Natural History. 
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adapted tothe varying height of water out- 
side of the enclosure. 

Within a few years inventors have been 
considering the practicability of translating 
the wave-motion and the incessant tossing 
of the sea into a controllable power that 
may be directed so as to operate machinery. 
The whistling buoy—somewhat familiar in 
many harbors—is the first and simplest form 
of this kind of apparatus. It consists of a 
buoy of nearly the form of the ordinary 
bell-buoy (that is, pear-shaped, with the 
stem down), and, like all others, is anchored 
to the bottom of the sea. The apparatus is 
within the buoy, and is so arranged that the 
movement of the latter compresses the air 
in a chamber to a certain pressure, when a 
vent opens, and the imprisoned excess es- 
capes through a whistle. 

An improvement on this is a buoy which 
operates a fog-horn in the harbor of Bilbao, 
in Spain, where it has been subjected to 
severe tests and been found entirely satis- 
factory. This machine is operated entirely 
by the vertical movement of the water. 

In case of a working service apparatus, 
the upper portion of the buoy is covered. by 
a wrought-iron, cone-shaped top, which is 
water-proof; and the gearing is adjusted to 
determine accurately the nature of the blast 
of the horn. 

The foregoing wave-motion machines 
complete their work within the limits of the 
buoy itself; but experiments have, within 
a few years, been made with wave-power 
or sea-motion apparatus from which the 
power is conveyed to machinery on shore. 
One such was put in operation a few years 
ago by a manufacturing company at Coro- 
nado Beach, California, and utilized to run 
an electric light plant. 

Another power-producer is liquid air, the 
latest wonder of the world. It is merely 
air compressed to the last degree, which 
becomes gaseous again, slowly or rapidly, 
according to the temperature applied. It is 
during this process of recovering its natural 
form that it will do work. There is said to 
be no loss of breathable atmosphere in the 
entire operations of compression and expan- 
sion. The inventor of the apparatus at 
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present chiefly used in the production of 
the article states that he requires nothing 
more than the atmosphere and a mere flow 
of water, his machine doing the rest. Hav- 
ing a few gallons of liquid air to start his en- 
gine with, he claims to produce ten gallons 
of liquid air by the use of only three gal- 
lons of it in the boiler. 

In order to give an understanding of the 
matter, it should be explained that the pro- 
cess by which this substance is produced 
consists in successively compressing a por- 
tion of the atmosphere which has been 
pumped into the receiver, the apparatus be- 
ing cooled by a constant flow of cold water. 
The form of apparatus at first used in this 
country for air liquefaction consists of a set 
of compression pumps arranged in three 
series. The air having been pumped into 
the first receiver, the power is applied in 
each by a short piston. These pistons are 
plunged in succession by the rotary move- 
ment of a cam. All the cylinders are of 
steel, the last having walls five inches thick, 
banded, hooped, and clamped, to withstand 
the great pressure. 

The heat generated at the first compres- 
sion is sufficient to broil a steak, and would 
quickly destroy the apparatus were not the 
heat conveyed away instantly by the run- 
ning water. Just as the cam is turning so 
as to release the piston, the compressed air 
contained in that cylinder is forced out by 
valves of peculiar form through a conden- 
sing coil into the chamber of a second pump. 
About this coil flows a stream of cold water, 
absorbing and bearing away the developed 
heat, and greatly reducing the amount of 
pressure remaining to be overcome. From 
this chamber the air, after a second crush- 
ing, passes through another coil, similarly 
cooled, to cylinder number three, where it 
receives its final beating, being subjected 
to the great pressure of 2,500 to 3,000 
pounds to the square inch. From this last 


cylinder the subject of all this crushing 
passes out, not as an invisible gas, but 
trickling down through the final coil, and 
pouring out in a visible stream, like water, 
into the vats prepared for its storage. 


In 
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later methods less power is used in com- 
pression, but more cooling; the latter being 
effected by spraying jets of compressed air 
from more advanced cylinders and, at last, 
from the liquid-air tank into the incoming 
volume. There are other experimental 
methods, as in the use of ammonia or of 
carbonic acid for primary cooling. 

An engine to be operated by this sub- 
stance need not be much different from a 
steam engine, and like that, must have its 
escape-valve. Through this a current of 
air will continually flow, as the average 
temperature of the atmosphere is as much a 
furnace to liquid air as a common fire is to 
water. From its exceedingly low boiling- 
point (312 degrees below zero, Fahrenheit), 
liquid air, at ordinary temperatures of the 
atmosphere, is in constant ebullition. A 
portion of the excess of liquid air produced 
above the quantity used in the boiler of the 
engine which drives the great fly-wheel, 
slowly expands to gas (common air), serv- 
ing to cool the tank and the apparatus— 
being the most effective refrigerator known 
that has an adaptation to human use. 

It is certainly to be hoped that the en- 
lightened world will soon become more pru- 
dent in its action in matters affecting the 
balance of the elements upon which its life, 
health, and prosperity depend; that all un- 
necessary pollution of the atmosphere and 
consumption of its life-sustaining principle 
will be avoided ; and that the forests, which 
conserve our water-power and restore oxy- 
gen to the atmosphere, will receive that 
careful protection and nurture which their 
importance demands. 

The present generation, indeed, might 
not, at ordinarily habitable altitudes, suffer 
to any material extent from the deterioration 
of the element in which we “ live, move, and 
have our being”; but those persons who 
have any degree of the philanthropy which 
cares for the condition of their remote de- 
scendants, cannot feel themselves justified 
in the diminution in any manner of insect- 
eating birds, in causing unnecessary confla- 
grations, nor in the destruction of forests 
which provide us with the breath of life. 
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BY EUGENE PARSONS. 


§, 

HO is the greatest man known to 
history? This question has been 
variously answered in times past— 

Aristotle, Julius Cesar, Sir Isaac Newton, 
and George Washington being praised as 
the greatest. Leaving aside biblical char- 
acters, for the founders of our common 
spiritual civilization—Moses, Isaiah, Jesus, 
Paul—occupy a place apart, one feels sure 
in awarding the place of supreme honor 
among moderns to Wiiliam Shakespeare. 
It may be doubted whether the world will 
see a greater for centuries to come. 

Shakespeare’s fame has steadily grown 
during the last three hundred years, and he 
is now king of poets. His poems are read 
and his plays acted nearly everywhere in 
the civilized world. Painters and musi- 
cians have done much to popularize him, 
and a host of critics and commentators have 
contributed to the mass of Shakespeare 
literature. The recognition of his intellec- 
tual greatness is due in large measure to 
actors, who have made his best dramatic 
creations familiar to the theater-going public. 

Not suddenly did the Bard of Avon spring 
into this proud preeminence. Among his 
contemporaries he was a successful play- 
wright and a great writer, like Ben Jonson 
or Fletcher. He was a companion of the 
remarkable men who met at the Mermaid 
Tavern, admired and envied, but certainly 
not held in higher estimation than were 
some of the other celebrities of his time. 
Though not so much heard of now, Sir 
Walter Raleigh was the most commanding 
figure of the age, the man who is the best 
all-round representative of the Elizabethan 
period. 

While the genius of Shakespeare was to 


some extent appreciated in his day, his 


worth as a poet was not prized as we prize 
it. Among his associates he had an extra- 
ordinary reputation for the wit and brilliancy 





of hisconversation. To them he was “ brave 
Shakespeare,” “gentle Shakespeare,” etc. 
Men who knew him intimately spoke of his 
honesty, his politeness, and especially of his 
humor—traits that distinguish his writings. 
During his active career, after coming to 
London in 1585, he played many parts—a 
sonneteer and writer of occasional poems, 
as well as a dramatic artist, actor, stage- 
manager, and proprietor of theaters. Lon- 
doners must have been impressed by the 
unusual spectacle of a shrewd business man 
who was also a poet. 

The Baconians would have us believe that 
Shakespeare gained no special prominence 
in his day. They make light of his remark- 
able success in adapting and producing 
dramas that drew crowds, without the elab- 
orate scenery of the modern play-house. 
Even Emerson goes far astray when he as- 
serts a “unique fact in literary history, the 
unsurprised reception of Shakespeare; the 
reception proved by his making his fortune, 
and the apathy proved by the absence of 
all contemporary panegyric.” 

The publication of Shakespeare’s sonnets 
and miscellaneous poems, and the frequent 
representations on the stage of his master- 
pieces, called forth in his lifetime a multi- 
tude of comments. The industry of Ingleby 
and others has gathered more than three 
hundred references to Shakespeare in the 
writings of his contemporaries—Edmund 
Spenser, Richard Carew, Francis Meres, 
Ben Jonson, William Drummond of Haw- 
thornden, John Webster, and others—and 
in the works of seventeenth-century writers. 
Many of the allusions are trivial, referring 
incidentally to Shakespeare’s personal qual- 
ities, or mentioning some of his plays or 
poems. A number of his lines and phrases 
are quoted or imitated, and his best-known 
characters are named. There is abundant 
panegyric, although the praises are unsuit- 
able—to use Mrs. Browning’s expression. 
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They call him “honey-tongued Shake- 
speare”’ and speak of his “‘ fine filed phrases.” 
There was no judicial summing-up of his 
merits, for it was the pre-critical age. In 
an indirect way the Elizabethan and Jaco- 
bean dramatists paid tribute to his superiority 
as a playwright. His influence is manifest 
on the dramatic art of the times. In the 
construction of dramas they followed his 
leadership. Fletcher, Massinger, Dekker, 
and Webster were apt learners of his methods 
of working, for some of them collaborated 
with him in the production of several of the 
plays that are attributed to Shakespeare— 
“Macbeth,” “Henry VIII.,” etc. 

After Shakespeare retired to his native 
town about 1610, he lived the life of a well- 
to-do, respected citizen. Having made a 
fortune out of his plays, he did not further 
trouble himself about their fate. Indiffer- 
ent to literary fame, he apparently made no 
effort to collect his dramatic works and to 
publish them in an authorized edition. 
Evidently he did not look upon himself as 
the greatest of Elizabethan authors. Others, 
however, were aware of the surpassing ex- 
cellency of his dramas as literary produc- 
tions, and a few years after his death the 
first folio edition appeared. 

Sixteen of Shakespeare’s plays were 
printed separately before his death, and 
sold for sixpence each. Some of these 
quartos (as they were called) reached 
several editions. Published without the 
author’s cooperation, they were necessarily 
imperfect; the acting versions furnished by 
the manager of Shakespeare’s theater con- 
tained many errors due to careless transcrip- 
tions. Besides the quartos, the “ First Folio” 
of 1623 contained twenty hitherto unprinted 
plays ( “Pericles” being omitted). Only a 
small edition of this folio was issued, and 
not many copies are in existence. The 
price was a pound acopy. The remaining 
copies bring fabulous sums now. 

Two obscure players, John Heminge and 
Henrie Condell, who likely had been connect- 
ed with Shakespeare’s theater, collected and 
preserved manuscript copies of his plays. 
The first edition (1623) hadaslow sale. Only 
a few readers cared then for his wonderful 
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plays. Milton, surprised at this lack of ap- 
preciation, refers to the volume in his 
“Epitaph on Shakespeare” as “the un- 
valued book.” A second edition was is- 
sued in 1632. 

Meanwhile a change had come over the 
spirit of the English people, due to the cir- 
culation of the King James translation of 
the Bible. Men became more serious, and 
play-going was frowned upon. Theaters 
were closed, and it fared ill with dramatists 
and their works for many a year in England. 
So during the Puritan revolution Shake- 
speare sank into undeserved neglect. 

With the return of the Stuarts to power, 
the spirit of gaiety asserted itself and per- 
formances on the stage again became pop- 
ular. To Sir William Davenant belongs the 
credit of reviving an interest in Shake- 
speare’s works, which were again presented 
in English theaters but in a somewhat dif- 
ferentdress. Taste had changed and it was 
thought necessary to revise and correct 
Shakespeare. Rymer and other Resto- 
ration critics considered him too wild and 
rude. Dryden, though professing an ardent 
admiration for Shakespeare, tried his hand 
at improving some of the plays that had 
mightily pleased Elizabethan audiences. 
Others pruned away the bard’s “excres- 
cences” and made his works acceptable to 
a more refined age. The publication of the 
third folio edition (1663-64) increased his 
fame. Otway thus praised him in 1680: 

Our Shakespeare wrote too in an age as blest, 

The happiest poet of his time, and best. 

Yet at the close of the seventeenth century 
Shakespeare’s supremacy among English 
poets was not generally recognized. Few, 
if any, suspected “that the genius of Shake- 
speare was unique.” 

The eighteenth century brought forth 
many editions of Shakespeare, edited by 
scholars and famous men of letters: Rowe’s, 
in 1709; Pope’s, 1725; Theobald’s, 1733; 
Hanmer’s, 1744; Warburton’s, 1747 ; John- 
son’s, 1765; Capell’s, 1768; Steevens’, 
1773; and Malone’s, 1790. Of these per- 


haps the best are the editions of Theobald, 
Capell, Steevens, and Malone, who cor- 
rected numberless errors in the earlier texts, 

















and did much toward clearing up the mean- 
ing of doubtful passages. Painstaking 
scholarship, though not always brilliant, 
served to smooth the way to a better un- 
derstanding and keener appreciation of the 
great dramatist. Less expensive editions 
were needed, however, to bring his works 
within the reach of the common people. 

Among men of culture Shakespeare stu- 
dents and admirers were becoming more 
and more numerous, and yet there were 
dissenting voices. The chorus of praise 
was not unanimous. French canons of 
poetic art now prevailed, and the writers of 
the classical period criticized ‘glorious 
Will” for his frequent disregard of the 
unities of time and place. They also 
pointed out the blunders in his history and 
geography. His verse was too rough and 
his style inelegant. His sentiments seemed 
to them extravagant, and his passion too 
vehement. Something more regular and 
less sublime would have pleased them 
better. 

It is not strange that men of the Geor- 
gian era, with their critical cast of mind, did 
not realize Shakespeare’s greatness. His 
exuberance, his overflowing mirth, and 
magnificent diction were beyond them. 
The England of Drake and Sidney was far 
different from that of Pope and Johnson. 
The spirit of the one was adventurous and 
stirring; of the other, mercenary and arti- 
ficial, Dowden well characterizes Shake- 
speare’s period: ‘In the closing years of 
the sixteenth century the life of England 
ran high. ... Men were in a temper to 
think human life, with its action and its 
passions, a very important and interesting 
thing. ... The art which suited the tem- 
per of their imagination was the drama.” 
The men who lived in the unromantic age of 
Walpole could not feel as the Elizabethans 
did. 

The calm and philosophic Hume fairly 
expressed the opinion of the less enthu- 
Siastic, more prosaic class of readers of his 
day, who had not enough imagination to 
soar to Shakespeare’s heights : 


A great and fertile genius he certainly possessed, 
and one enriched equally with a tragic and comic 
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vein; but he ought to be cited as a proof, how 
dangerous it is to rely on these advantages alone 
for attaining an excellence in the finer arts. And 
there may even remain suspicion that we overrate, 
if possible, the greatness of his genius; in the same 
manner as bodies often appear more gigantic on 
account of their being disproportioned and mis- 
shapen.... The English theater has ever since 
taken a strong tincture of Shakespeare’s spirit and 
character; and thence it has proceeded that the 
nation has undergone from its neighbors the re- 
proach of barbarism, froma which its valuable pro- 
ductions in some other parts of learning would 
otherwise have exempted it. 

In the nineteenth century there has been 
a host of workers in the fields of textual 
and esthetic criticism of Shakespeare’s 
plays, as well as of matters relating to his 
life and times. With extraordinary energy 
and devotion they have applied themselves 
to pretty nearly all of the possible phases 
and problems of Shakespeare study. In 
England, Coleridge, Hazlitt, Furnivall, Dow- 
den, Moulton, Lee, and others have pro- 
duced a large body of interpretative com- 
ment on the plays and sonnets. While in 
America, Lowell, Ruggles, Corson, Morgan, 
Snider, Wendell, and others have made 
notable contributions to the ever-growing 
literature on the subject. 

The unreserved homage paid to Shake- 
speare’s genius is seen in the vast number 
of editions of his works published in the 
present century. Some of them may be 
named: Harness’ edition, 8 vols., 1825; 
Singer’s, 10 vols., 1826; Knight’s, 8 vois., 
1838-43; Colliers’, 8 vols., 1841-44; Hal- 
liwell’s, 15 vols., 1853-61; Dyce’s, 9 vols., 
1857; White’s, 12 vols., 1857-65; Clark 
and Wright’s, 9 vols., 1863-66 ; Staunton’s, 
3 vols., 1868-70; Rolfe’s, 40 vols., 1871- 
96; Hudson’s, 20 vols., 1881; Marshall’s, 
8 vols., 1888-g0; Gollancz’, 38 vols., 1894- 
96. Of one-volume editions the best are the 
Globe, the Leopold, and the Oxford. Fur- 
ness’ Variorum edition (1871—) is a monu- 
mental work. 

Much as the critics have done to swell 
the tide of Shakespeare’s reputation, it is 
probably true that actors have done more to 
increase his fame. Ever since the Resto- 
ration in 1660 the player’s art has been a 
determining factor of the highest importance 
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in keeping his name and writings before the 
public. The operas of Mendelssohn, Schu- 
mann, Verdi, Gounod, and other composers 
have also drawn attention to the works of 
Shakespeare on which they were founded. 
No doubt there is much truth in Henry 
Irving’s statement: ‘Only the theater can 
realize to us in a life-like way what Shake- 
speare was to his own time.” Of course 
every actor’s Shakespeare is something dif- 
ferent from the real Shakespeare, yet every 
conscientious attempt to interpret him 
makes his creations better known. 

The Shakespeare revival in the reign of 
Charles II. was due to the superlative worth 
of his productions. As acting plays they 
were better than the works of his contem- 
poraries. He is the only one of the Eliza- 
bethan playwrights who has kept the boards. 
Webster’s “ Duchess of Malfi” and other 
fine dramas, by his contemporaries, are now 
dead to the stage, or seldom performed. 
Vain would be the efforts of any theatrical 
manager to arouse permanent interest in 
them. Jonson’s tribute in 1623 was sin- 
gularly just: ‘He was not of an age, but 
for all time.” Great as are the dramatists 
of other lands, they cannot compete with 
Shakespeare. The masterly quality of his 
genius made Hamlet, Lear, and Rosalind 
immortal, while Prometheus and Antigone 
are known only to the scholar. 

Richard Burbage, the most illustrious 
figure on the stage of Shakespeare’s day, 
is now not much more than a name. His- 
tory affords us fuller information concern- 
ing the actors of the Restoration period. 
Thomas Betterton was the most eminent of 
seventeenth-century actors in Shakespearian 
characters. He was ably seconded by his 
talented wife, the first woman to take 
female parts (about 1660). Mrs. Betterton 
became famous in such rdéles as Ophelia, 
Juliet, and Lady Macbeth. In 1681 he 
essayed the rdle of King Lear, with Mrs. 
Barry as Cordelia, in Nahum Tate’s version 
of the tragedy. 

Betterton’s worthy successor, Barton 
Booth, did not succeed so well as Lear, 
though he excelled as Othello. His dis- 


tinguished rival, Robert Wilks, was almost 
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as great in Hamlet as Betterton. Mrs. 
Booth and Mrs. Seymour were well-known 
Cordelias of the period. Charles Macklin, 
the first great interpreter of Shylock, strove 
after accuracy in costumes and other scenic 
details. Other actors of the eighteenth 
century had crude notions about the ap- 
propriateness of stage setting. 

The most celebrated name in the dra- 
matic annals of England is David Garrick, 
who, when a young man, playing Richard 
III. (in 1741), took the town by storm, 
crowding a London theater nightly by his 
wonderful performances. No other actor, 
according to Sidney Lee, “has won an 
equally exalted reputation in so vast and 
varied a repertory of Shakespearian réles.” 
He had excellent support in such capable 
actresses as Mrs. Clive, Mrs. Cibber, and 
Mrs. Pritchard. Says Dowden: “ In Septem- 
ber, 1769, he assisted at a jubilee held in 
honor of Shakespeare at Stratford-on-Avon. 
The Garrick fever had resulted in a Shake- 
speare fever.” After Macbeth, Lear was 
considered his highest achievement. 

An actor almost as great as Garrick in 
Shakespearian réles was John Philip Kem- 
ble (1757-1823). With a remarkable cast 
he played Lear in 1788 at Drury Lane, 
making an extraordinary impression. His 
sister, Mrs. Siddons, who played with him 
in many notable performances, is the queen 
of the English stage. She was the greatest 
member of the Kemble dynasty. No other 
tragic actress has approached her in the 
part of Lady Macbeth. Her younger 
brother Charles was also a star in Shake- 
spearian characters. “Her niece, Fanny ° 
Kemble, daughter of Charles, and her 
great-granddaughter, Mrs. Scott-Siddons, 
were also distinguished members of the 
family, though the latter won most fame, 
especially in this country, as a reader.” 
Other conspicuous actors of the eighteenth 
century are Spranger Barry, John Hender- 
son, and John Palmer. 

Scant space can be allowed to the long 
line of actors of the nineteenth century— 
J. B. Booth, Edmund Kean, Charles Kean, 
G. F. Cooke, Robert Bensley, W. C. Ma- 
cready, Samuel Phelps, John Emery, C. A. 

















Calvert, Henry Irving, Forbes Robertson, 
and others, whose admirable impersonations 
of Shakespearian réles have maintained 
the best traditions of the British drama. 
Scarcely less renowned are the gifted 
actresses, Miss O’Neill, Mrs. Jordan, Isabel 
Glyn, Helen Faucit, Ellen Terry, and other 
ladies who have graced the English stage. 

America has good reason to be proud of 
its many actors and actresses who have suc- 
cessfully undertaken nearly all of the chief 
réles in Shakespeare’s plays. First and 
foremost oi our leading tragedians is Edwin 
Forrest, whose Lear, Othello, and Coriola- 
nus were superb impersonations. For 
many years Edwin Booth was the glory of 
the American stage; his Hamlet and Iago 
have probably never been surpassed. His 
honored associate, Lawrence Barrett, played 
Cassius and Shylock with a finished art that 
compelled admiration. John McCulloch, 
whose brilliant career was blighted by mad- 
ness, succeeded best in Lear and other 
tragic rdles. While not a great tragedian, 
Thomas Keene won a high place in the 
estimation of the public for his robust Rich- 
ard III. and Macbeth. The popular co- 
median, W. E. Burton, was a favorite in 
such parts as Falstaff and Bottom. Mans- 
field and other theatrical stars have gained 
prominence in Shakespearian parts. 

First among our actresses should be 
named Charlotte Cushman, called ‘‘ Amer- 
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ica’s greatest tragedienne,” whose rendition 
of Lady Macbeth recalled the triumphs of 
the incomparable Siddons. Janauschek, 
Mrs. Davenport, Genevieve Ward, and other 
actresses of note have succeeded well in 
this difficult character. The versatile and 
charming Modjeska is an ideal Ophelia and 
a dignified Queen Katharine. Adelaide 
Neilson has been called “the most beauti- 
ful and realistic Juliet the world has seen.” 
Mary Anderson began her remarkable ca- 
reer as Juliet and afterward made as great 
a hit by her vivacious representation of 
Perdita. Other actresses who have de- 
lighted American audiences are Ada Re- 
han as Rosalind, also Margaret Mather, 
Julia Marlowe, and Miss Arthur as Juliets. 
There have been famous interpreters of 
Shakespeare in other lands: Ducis, Sully, 
Stendahl, Bernhardt, Rhea, and Hading, in 
France; Salvini, Rossi, Ristori, and Duse, 
in Italy; Fleck, Schroeder, Iffland, Devrient, 
Seidelmann, Possart, Behrens, and Vogt, in 
Germany. Among the Ophelias, Juliets, and 
Portias of the German stage are Sophie 
Schroeder, Wolf, and Stich. The perform- 
ances of the Meininger Company deserve 
high praise for accuracy in the minutest 
details of every representation and for con- 
scientious striving after artistic complete- 
ness, without heightening or slurring of the 
parts. Some twenty-eight of Shakespeare’s 
dramas are acting plays in Germany. 


CHINESE CORPORATIONS. 


BY MAURICE COURANT. 


TRANSLATED FOR “‘ THE CHAUTAUQUAN”’ FROM THE FRENCH “‘ REVUE DES DEUX MONDES.” 


T is customary in China for all business 
houses dealing in the same specialty to 
form an association that I shall calla 

corporation. I reserve the right of indica- 
ting some exceptions to this rule. These 
corporations, which appear to date back 
at least three centuries, are difficult to 
study. Diverse in type, and formed by 
their interests alone, without the state 
having either given them rules or author- 
ized them, they exist by force of custom 





and live conformably to their traditions, 
although some of them, I have been told, 
have written regulations and perhaps ar- 
chives; they find it inadvisable to com- 
municate either of these to the public. He 
who is curious to obtain an idea of these 
bodies is thus compelled to disentangle 
their principles from the examples of their 
action which come in small number to his 
knowledge. Without being ignorant of the 
insufficiency of such a process, I am going 
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to confine myself to giving examples and 
from them drawing conclusions which will 
necessarily be a little vague and general. 

The corporation fixes the minimum sell- 
ing price for each commodity and watches 
by secret agents to see that no house is 
content with a lower price. It thus checks 
the effect of rivalry and prevents that de- 
preciation of merchandise so injurious to 
the whole corporation. The public is the 
sole sufferer from the existence of the mini- 
mum, but it does not seem to perceive it, 
and the government does not interfere 
except in the case of grains; it fixes a 
maximum price for these and sells the grain 
from its granaries when necessary. It is 
also the corporation of banks and money- 
lenders which decides the rate of interest 
to be paid or received and the nature of 
the guarantees or of the moneys to be 
accepted; in a word, it fixes the general 
rules for transactions and defends the com- 
mon interests of all its members. If one 
of them is engaged in a lawsuit the general 
interest of the corporation sustains him 
with its credit and its funds. 

As they defend their interests the cor- 
porations also watch over the actions of 
their members. They oppose frauds which 
would injure the good name of the associa- 
tion; the workers of pure silver will not 
permit one of their number to sell alioyed 
jewelry, even when the fact is known to the 
purchaser. Some corporations watch over 
the regular payment of duties and by this 
earn favor with the treasury. Others go 
still farther and, in order to better maintain 
the stability of their houses, forbid all 
fictitious sales and purchases. Most of 
the operations of our stock exchange and 
many commercial operations which seem to 
us altogether simple would not be tolerated. 
A few years ago the use of time sales was 
introduced into the silver market of Peking ; 
a censor who saw in this a form of gam- 
bling gave notice of the fact and these 
operations were forbidden by the govern- 
ment. This was a very rare example of 
official intervention. It is as a result of 
the same concern for its welfare that the 


corporation of bankers looks after the notes 


issued by its members. Every banker, every 
money-changer even, is at liberty to issue 
notes, and the precautions demanded by 
the law, not being taken seriously, remain 
of doubtful value. In order to stop ex- 
aggerated issues, the corporations have a 
single means which is infallible; if a house 
allows itself to become involved and risks 
compromising the good name and some- 
times also the capital of the other members, 
an order is given, all its notes are thrown 
upon the public at the same time, and the 
imprudent bank does not delay to suspend 
payment and disappear. 

The corporation further maintains its 
reputation and its good relations with pub- 
lic powers by expenses for display or for 
charity. Each winter it pays a certain sum 
for the opening of the kitchens where a 
pudding of rice or millet is distributed to 
the poor people of Peking. In case of 
famine or inundation the subscriptions of 
the corporations are not delayed, a fact 
which does not prevent leading members 
from contributing largely in their own 
names. In the same way a corporation of 
several of them united will offer a banner, 
with a laudatory inscription, or a parasol of 
honor to a mandarin whose administration 
has been appreciated. They take part in 
the repairing of the route along which an 
imperial cortege is to pass, they have ban- 
ners carried in processions and popular re- 
ligious ceremonies. 

A special cult, if not one of the reasons 
for being, is at least one of the bonds of 
the corporation. Each corporation has its 
patron; for one it is the god of riches, for 
another the god of war, for others a spirit 
of more limited power, such as Lou Pan, the 
marvelous mechanic of the time of Con- 
fucius, now the patron of carpenters. 
Adored in each shop by all the masters 
and clerks, the protecting genius has fétes 
celebrated by the whole corporation at 
fixed dates. 

The calendar thus punctuated by the 
special féte days of the corporations is still 
more so by the great popular fétes, where 
the general cult and the cult of the mer- 
chants have their places marked side by 




















side; these are the fétes of the renewing of 
the year, of the fifth day of the fifth month 
and the fifteenth day of the eighth month. 
The twelfth month in particular is the 
period of great commercial activity. The 
thirtieth day of the twelfth month, the last 
day of the year, everything is finished, the 
shops close, and for four or five: days no 
place can be found to buy even the most 
common provisions. Small trade is re- 
sumed first, but the great houses prolong 
their vacations until about the fifteenth. 

In order to maintain order between the 
members of the corporation, people of the 
same trade, unceasingly in business rela- 
tions, the syndics must have a power of 
arbitration; in order to carry on the work 
of the corporation itself there must be a 
common cash-box. This double conclusion 
comes necessarily from all the facts which 
have been reported to me; but these are 
questions altogether interior, belonging to 
the merchants themselves, which do not 
come to the knowledge of the public. I 
have been able to obtain upon these 
two points very clear but little detailed 
affirmations. The chiefs of the corpora- 
tion intervene, I have been told, in the 
litigations of the members and check dis- 
honest movements that one might attempt 
against another. Have they a real judicial 
authority? I do not think so; they must 
rather act as intermediaries, as is frequently 
done in China. As to the treasury, it is 
supplied by assessments and fines; it may 
also contract loans, for the salt merchants 
of Tien-Tsin are still held for the interest 
upon different debts contracted by the cor- 
poration in the last century. 

It is natural that at these two points, as 
at many others, one should find great dif- 
ferences among corporations. They have 
been formed: at different epochs, independ- 
ently of each other, and there is therefore 
no agreement between them except upon 
essential lines. Having indicated general 
principles I am now going to note some 
details of organization with some excep- 
tions to the common rule. The minimum 
price fixed by the assembly is not equally 
imperative in all corporations; thus, with 
H—Aug. 
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the fur merchants the price is not binding 
upon the members. In almost all branches 
of commerce all the houses take part in the 
corporation upon a footing of apparent 
equality; doubtless the large banks exer- 
cise authority over the money-changers, but 
there is no dissimilarity of business or of 
situation. In the tea trades it is otherwise; 
in Peking there are two or three importing 
houses owned by the families Fang and Oou 
from Ngan-Hui. They alone fix the price, 
determine the value of weights, and man- 
age the corporation. This is a special 
situation and one which has nothing an- 
alogous even in the importations of other 
southern products, such as silk and rice. 
If trade, comprising in that word the busi- 
ness of book-dealers and apothecaries, is 
almost independent of official action, the 
slaughter houses must be authorized by the 
government. 

The money-lending banks also have need 
of an official authorization. They pay duty 
upon their operations to the local authori- 
ties and are classed in three categories 
according to the importance of their busi- 
ness. The intervention of the administra- 
tion may be explained in this case by va- 
rious considerations. The money-lending 
banks of the first class receive on deposit 
from the local authorities a sum, varying 
from $2,000 to $10,000, upon which they 
pay interest. By increasing their capital 
and permitting them to extend their busi- 
ness, the administration, always paternal in 
its language and in its acts, thinks it does 
a philanthropic work and aids the popula- 
tion. The money-lending bank has nothing 
of the character of a lender who thinks only 
of despoiling his victims; it is an institu- 
tion of credit to which not only the poor 
Chinamen, but those of the middle class, con- 
stantly have recourse. Peking has twenty 
such banks, founded by the court in the 
eighteenth century, which charge reduced 
interest; it has a great many others belong- 
ing to individuals. Such institutions are 
founded throughout the empire and there 
is no village which does not have one or 
two. They have been of the greatest serv- 
ice to the Chinese people. They are 
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necessary to its life, and this explains why 
the administration, departing from its cus- 
tom, watches over and favors them. The 
corporation remains its own mistress, save 
at the two or three points indicated. 

On the other hand, China has for the use 
of large and small capitalists numerous 
establishments of credit which approach 
more nearly to ours; they may be grouped 
in three principal classes, money-changing 
shops, banks, and draft banks. These last 
are found especially in Peking, where they 
were founded some ten years ago by men 
of Chan Si, the province where the army of 
Chinese bankers is mainly recruited; they 
have for their one industry the trade in 
drafts for all China and for some of its de- 
pendencies. They have not the monopoly 
of this business, since several large general 
banks and the most important merchants 
carry on the same operations, but they have 
regularized this branch of banking, have 
extended it to a great number of localities, 
and have almost completely repressed the 
transportation of silver bullion in China 
proper. Their large volume of business 
permits them to bring into their trans- 
actions great breadth of vision and to treat 
their clients with magnificence. The money- 
changers, in a limited circle of operations, 
carry on a more varied business, For 
changing silver they charge in general two 
per cent. They issue notes, without any 
supervision, as I have said, and lend at two 
per cent per month, in normal times, the re- 
serve which ought to guarantee these notes, 
making thus a double profit but exposing 
themselves to the danger of not being able 
to redeem at sight; for this reason it isa 
good thing not to keep bank bills too long. 
In the country a house customarily accepts 
only its own notes; in Peking some well- 
known signatures are received everywhere, 
after being examined by an expert, who 
affixes his seal to the bill declared good, 
receives a recompense for each verification, 
and is pecuniarily responsible for his errors. 
The banks also make loans guaranteed by 
the deposit of land-titles, upon which they 
often take only one or one and a half per 
cent per month. One per cent is the cus- 


témary rate for government loans, though 
in times of crises the rate rises as high as 
ten percent per month. Finally, the banks 
receive deposits, paying generally one per 
cent interest, sell drafts, and speculate 
upon the price of silver. 

The great banks by accepting or refusing 
the notes of a house rule in the corporation 
and have in their hands the fate of the 
market. The four Hengs, bankers in 
Peking, in the amount of their reserve, 
the solidity of their credit, and the number 
of their branch houses, have no equals, at 
least in Northern China. All the operations 
of the exchange are carried on in the silver 
market, which is held each day in the south- 
west part of the Chinese city, in the open 
street, near a Taoist temple; the meeting 
takes place in the early morning; in sum- 
mer everything is finished by six o’clock. 
The values to be sold, notes or drafts, silver 
or gold, are displayed upon the ground, all 
the operations being real. Each of the 
houses of Peking is represented; no one re- 
mains away for fear he would be thought to 
have taken flight. As soon as the price is 
fixed some telegraph to their correspondents 
in the province, others release a pigeon 
which goes to carry the news to the prin- 
cipal house in the Tartar city. Besides, the 
couriers of the corporation, seven or eight 
in number, spread the information among 
the money-changers and bankers. Every- 
thing takes place in perfect freedom with- 
out state oversight, witheut duty upon the 
transactions, without any other demand than 
the interdiction of fictitious sales. The 
grain market is likewise almost exclusively 
the domain of the corporation of grain 
merchants; the state does not interfere ex- 
cept in case of famine in the region. 

In addition to the merchant’s corporations 
there exist also corporations of artisans; the 
embroiderers, tanners, and carpenters have 
theirs. The carriers and boatmen, who 
until the opening of the railroad had a 
monopoly of the transportation between 
Peking and the province, although not form- 
ing a regular association, came together at 
the inns and made rules, from which they 
departed little, for the price to be asked and 
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the charges to be made per beast or per 
vehicle. The barbers at Peking no longer 
have a corporation but they form a society 
which unites each year for a sacrifice and a 
banquet. The chair-bearers have no syn- 
dicate at Peking, but at Tien-Tsin, on the 
French concession, they have an association 
which maintains prices with jealous care 
and does not permit any member to be em- 
ployed out of his turn. 

Certain merchants carrying on regular 
commerce have not formed an association; 
for example, the dealers in fowls, potteries, 
and porcelains at Peking. On the contrary, 
if the peasants who come to sell their vege- 
tables traffic individually as well as they can, 
when they take their fruits to market they 
accept an organization whose origin has 
been forgotten. Each year upon the ap- 
pearance of each kind of fruit the 2ing hi of 
the market, in agreement with the mer- 
chants, fixes the maximum price for the 
whole season; the img i also preserves 
order in the market. The office of ing ki 
is the property of the one who exercises it ; 
he bought it of his predecessor and he will 
sell it to his successor by private contract; 
this is an accepted situation which no, one 
contests. Sometimes the monopoly of the 
corporation is complicated with a question 
of provincialism. The Chinaman holds 
every man born in another district and 
especially every one born in another prov- 
ince as a stranger; on the contrary, those 
who are of the same origin always stand by 
each other. It has thus happened that cer- 
tain businesses have been monopolized by 
the people of a province; most of the 
bankers originate in Chan Si, all the great 
tea merchants come from Ngan Hui. 

Associations are formed even by the 
coolies who handle the merchandise upon 
the quays of the open ports, a wretched 
floating population, often divided into 
groups, each of which reserves for itself a 
portion of the quay. Associations are even 
formed by beggars, and the corporations 
these form are perhaps not the least curi- 
ous nor the least powerful. 

These details show in what variety of 
forms the corporations bring about the 
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same result, the organization of work; they 
show also how far they extend beyond com- 
merce, how much they are mingled in the life 
of the population, and how powerful are the 
tendencies which have produced and main- 
tain them. The Chinaman is essentially 
sociable; birth puts him in a family closely 
united, acting alone, and of which he is 
only a fragment; the ground that he pos- 
sesses makes him a member of a rural com- 
mune; immigration throws him into an 
association of compatriots born in the same 
province, often in the same district; the 
imprint with which apprenticeship marks 
him makes him a member of a class, and if 
he is a proprietor, of a corporation, not a 
man living by himself and for himself. He 
has not the habit of independence nor the 
idea of it. Isolated he only half lives; a 
powerful affinity solders him to his fellow 
men; endowed with more passivity than 
energy, he lives, he thinks in groups. There- 
fore the authority of the corporation, far 
from being foreign to the merchant, is a 
need for him ; and as a consequence of this 
universal consent, the corporation has the 
right, implicitly admitted, of requiring obedi- 
ence of its members, and of constraining 
those who might be refractory about enter- 
ing its circle. ; 

The corporation by its complex attributes 
takes the place of our syndical associations, 
of our chambers of commerce, of our com- 
mercial tribunals. Its jurisdiction, though 
not official nor obligatory, has no less power 
and extent when there is a question of 
regulating a difference, of watching over a 
liquidation, or directing a division of assets 
in proportion to the debts. It is very rare 
that its arbitration is not accepted, for the 
justice of the mandarins is very expensive 
and like the written law has a penal char- 
acter; one does not have recourse to it ex- 
cept for lack of any other means. Thus the 
corporation assures the discharge of several 
services relative to commerce which in 
Europe are confided to the state or watched 
over by it. The state, thus freed from all 
special care with regard to commerce, ought 
not, it would seem, to demand any special 
imposts, and, in fact, it demands very little. 
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Aside from light license fees and obliga- 
tions which are almost voluntary, the state 
and the mandarins ask nothing of the mer- 
chants; formerly there existed special vex- 
atory imposts against the merchant class, 
but for many centuries they have been sup- 
pressed. 

The merchants openly resist authority 
when it shows exaggerated demands and 
when their rights or security are violated, 
and it is also not infrequent that their 
action, going beyond reasonable limits, en- 
croaches upon the rights of the state. The 
closing of the shops, the suspension of all 
commercial life, the strike, is the great 
resource of the corporations against the 
mandarins, as boycotting is the infallible 
means against undisciplined members. 

If we study daily life we will see the most 
simple workmen as well as the most impor- 
tant business houses in declared conflict 
with the laws and that without any one 
gainsaying them. It is said that the night 
watchmen, those humble servitors who make 
their rounds about habitations and shops on 
the watch for fire and robbers, pay the 
latter a portion of their wages in order to 
prevent their attempts. The money-lenders 
become intermediaries between the robber 
and the proprietor if the latter desires to re- 
cover the object stolen from him. There 
also exist companies which for a certain 
per cent assure the arrival of money at its 
destination. In certain retired localities, 
rare in China but numerous in Mongolia 
and other dependencies, there are neither 
banks nor important merchants; for lack of 
ability to send drafts, a person is compelled 
to send silver, with great risk from robbers. 
The insurance companies of which I speak 
give the band of robbers a certain per cent 
upon their operations. They deliver to the 
person insured a sign of recognition, a little 
flag, which the conductor of the convoy 
carries and which makes known to the 
brigands that they are to demand nothing, 


and give an escort of a few resolute men to 
defend the convoy against unorganized rob- 
bers. With these precautions the money 
arrives at its destination and in case of loss 
the company reimburses. The mandarins 
as well as individuals have recourse to this 
insurance; the state does not make use of 
it and its convoys are often pillaged. Thus 
it is admitted that the police are insufficient, 
and the authority ineffective, that the mer- 
chants must maintain order, and that to do 
it they come to an understanding with other 
industrialists, the robbers. 

One recognizes here not the manifesta- 
tion of a different conception of the state, 
but a sign of the perversion of every notion 
of state and society; the people and the 
officers openly treat with robbers, enemies 
of organized society. Such facts do not 
come from the organization of the merchant 
class of which we have spoken, they come 
from the insufficiency of the state itself, 
from the insufficiency of the mandarins 
who direct it and have for centuries been 
its incarnation. It may be asked, then, if, 
the mandarins having proved themselves 
wanting, there is any social organism cap- 
able of replacing this ancient class; the 
brief study that we have just finished per- 
mits us to reply that there is perhaps one 
such class. The merchant class, younger 
than that of the mandarins, has mingled 
more than it in practical life; it knows bet- 
ter how to adapt itself to the conditions of 
daily life; it is accustomed to practical life, 
and possesses stability and organic unity. 
How would it face the demands of the new 
situation that I suppose? It is not possible 
to solve this problem, but it is permissible 
at least to state it, and it is useful to make 
known some elements of the solution, 
especially at this hour when the disorgani- 
zation of the Chinese state seems at hand 
and when Europe may be called upon to 
weigh more or less directly upon the desti- 
nies of China. 




















No important change in 
the military situation took 
place during the month. The assassination 
of General Luna early in June had no ap- 
parent influence upon operations, but the 
rainy season emboldened the Filipinos and 
increased the difficulties of the Americans. 
Aguinaldo concentrated his forces north of 
Manila, and on June 16 a desperate attack 
was made upon the Americans under Gen- 
eral McArthur at San Fernando. After 
three hours’ fighting the Filipinos were 
driven back with heavy loss. The advance 
of General Lawton, in Cavité province 
(Aguinaldo’s home district), was checked at 
the Zapote River on June 13 by a large 
force of insurgents, and one of the severest 
encounters of the war took place. The re- 
sult was the routing of the enemy and the 
capture of the insurgent position by the 
Americans. 

In the meantime the replacement of vol- 
unteer by regular regiments went on, and 
early in July the Pennsylvania troops and 
various western regiments sailed for home 
to receive their well-earned discharges. 
About the same time President McKinley 
decided, notwithstanding the repeated asser- 
tions of General Otis that 30,000 men were 
enough for his purpose, to exercise the 
power given him by Congress and raise 
twelve regiments of volunteers for service 
in the Philippines. ‘These regiments were 
to be organized into four brigades and re- 
quired 564 officers and 16,536 men. Two 
of the regiments were to be organized by 
General Otisin Manila. In order to obtain 
competent officers for the ten regiments to 
be raised in this country the president de- 
cided that the colonels, lieutenant-colonels, 
and majors were to be chosen from the of- 
ficers of the regular army and the company 
officers were to be men who had served in 
the war with Spain. 

The peace commissioners at Manila ac- 
complished little toward the cessation of 
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hostilities, especially as the last Filipino 
delegates gave strong indications of being 
spies; but they were able to obtain data of 
value to the administration. President 
Schurman made a tour of the southern is- 
lands of the archipelago and reported a 
satisfactory condition of affairs there. He 
predicted that there would be little trouble 
in bringing these islands under American 
rule. Other members of the commission 
assisted in the setting up of civil govern- 
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ments in several captured Filipino villages. 
On the anniversary of the destruction of 
Cervera’s squadron public schools were 
opened in the city of Manila and about 
5,000 children began a course of instruction 
under American supervision. One hour a 
day will be devoted to the study of English 
in these schools. 


The payment of the Cuban 
soldiers proceeded without 
serious interruption, though a revision of 
the pay-lists was found necessary. In June 
Gen. Leonard Wood, who has done so 
much toward changing Santiago de Cuba 
from a pest hole to a healthy city, paid a 
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visit to the United States. In an interview 
he stated that the city and province of Santi- 
ago are quiet and contented with American 
rule. “All the Santiago Cubans want,” he 
said, “is work and a chance to educate their 
children. The great cry among them is for 
more schools.” It is to be deplored that 
the very time of General Wood’s visit was 
marked by an outbreak of yellow fever 
among the American soldiers quartered in 
the old Spanish barracks at Santiago. Rad- 
ical measures for the eradication of the dis- 
ease were at once adopted and it was 
hoped that an epidemic would be avoided. 
A few cases of yellow fever developed in 
Havana about the same time. 


The event of the month in 
France was the return of 
Captain Dreyfus to that country. Although 
it was known that he was on his way on 
board the steamer S/fax, the exact time 
and place of his landing were kept a secret, 
and the world awoke on July rst to learn 
that he was safely in prison at Rennes, 
having reached there the night before. As 
a natural result of his mental and bodily 
suffering for five years, he had aged and 
grown reticent, but the early reports of his 
loss of mind and embitterment of spirit 
were not confirmed. His wife and counsel 
have visited him daily since his arrival. 
His trial by court-martial is said to be fixed 
for July 31. It looks at last as if justice 
were to triumph in France. The cabinet 
formed by M. Waldeck-Rousseau, on June 
22, received a slender majority in the 
Chamber of Deputies and has shown itself 
able to cope with the situation. Although 
composed of heterogeneous elements and 
not liable to remain long in power after the 
Dreyfus trial, it has given evidence that 
the trial will be a fair one and that no 
interference with justice will be tolerated. 


Dreyfus in France. 


The conflict which for a 
time seemed imminent be- 
tween Great Britain and the Boer Republic 
was postponed if not averted by a conces- 
sion made by the latter government early 
in July. A bill adopted by the lower house 
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of the Volksraad grants the franchise to all 
persons who are naturalized at the time of 
the passage of the act or have resided in 
the country five years, and provides for the 
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future enfranchisement of newcomers after 
seven years’ residence, naturalization being 
optional. Children of aliens born in the 
Transvaal will be granted the suffrage upon 
reaching the age of twenty-one years. 
Whether or not this concession will be re- 
garded as adequate by the British govern- 
ment remains to be seen. Hon. W. P. 
Schreiner, prime minister of Cape Colony, 
expressed the opinion that the act was suf- 
ficient and should insure a peaceful settle- 
ment of the controversy. This statement, 
coming from a man whose loyalty to Great 
Britain has been one of his marked char- 
acteristics, gives emphasis to the belief 
that the Transvaal would have at least the 
moral support of Cape Colony in case of war 
with England. Both Great Britain and the 
Transvaal, while seeking to promote a peace- 
ful solution, have not neglected to prepare 
for the other alternative. Supplies of arms 
and ammunition have been hurried to South 
Africa by both countries, and while the 
Transvaal has sought to strengthen the 




















bond between itself and adjacent Dutch 
states, England is said to have endeavored 
to obtain permission to take troops through 
Portuguese territory in case of war. 


The feeling in this 
country that the United 
States was perhaps in the- wrong regarding 
the Samoan dispute was not confirmed by 
the tripartite commission. On the contrary, 
the commission sustained the decision of 
Chief Justice Chambers that Malietoa Tanu 
was the rightful king. Immediately after 
this declaration, Malietoa resigned his king- 
ship on condition that the monarchy be 
abolished. The commission accepted his 
resignation and declared the monarchy at an 
end in a proclamation issued June 10, from 
which we quote the following : 


The Samoan Difficulty. 


Whereas, the great powers of Germany, Great 
Britain, and the United States of America, for the 
furpose of restoring tranquillity in the islands of 
Samoa and establishing a provisional government 
therein, have invested the High Commission with 
supreme power and authority; and, whereas, the 
decision of the chief justice declaring Malietoa 
Tanu Mafile to be the king is considered by the 
High Commission as valid and binding; and, 
whereas, the said Malietoa Tanu Mafile has volun- 
tarily tendered to the High Commission his resig- 
nation as king, and the same has been duly accepted ; 
and, whereas, the High Commission has decided 
to abolish the office of king in Samoa; now, there- 
fore, 

Notice is hereby given that during the stay of the 
High Commission in Samoa, unless orders to the 
contrary are issued, all the official duties of the 
king and his councillors will be performed by the 
three consuls of the great powers, a majority of 
whom are authorized to act in all cases where by the 
treaty of Berlin unanimity of action is not required. 
The chief justice will continue to exercise the duties 
of his office. 


The followers of Malietoa Tanu and 
Mataafa surrendered about four thousand 
rifles to the commission. It was believed 
that the natives would peaceably accept the 
commission’s decision. 


The steady advance in prices 
has made workmen uneasy, 
notwithstanding the increase of wages in 
many industries, and strikes have been 
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numerous. The trouble at Carterville, IIl., 
over the employment of imported negro 
miners, which culminated the last week in 
June in the killing of a non-union man and 
his wife by the strikers and the burning of 
the strikers’ homes by the non-union men, 
was checked by the appearance of two com- 
panies of militia upon the scene and an 
injunction restraining all persons from in- 
terfering with the employment of miners. 
Sixteen hundred miners in the employ of 
the Lehigh Coal Company at Wilkes-Barre, 
who went on strike because the company 
ordered safety lamps to be used in mines 
where gas is liable to be encountered, 
yielded to the demand. The strike of 
street railway men at Wheeling, W. Va., 
was compromised June 29; the men agreed 
to take eighteen cents an hour and a day 
of eleven hours in place of twenty cents an 
hour for a day of nine hours, for which 
they had contended. Previous to the strike 
they had received sixteen cents an hour. 
The street-car employees of what is popu- 
larly known as the Big Consolidated lines 
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of Cleveland, Ohio, after being on strike 
two weeks agreed to resume work on June 
23. The company agreed to take back as 
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many of its old employees as were needed, 
i. ¢., about eighty per cent, and give the 
preference to former employees when en- 
gaging new men, but reserved the right to 
contract with the men individually and not 
collectively. The recognition of the union 
had been the point at issue. This strike 
was one of the most disorderly on record, 
even women and girls joining in the attack 
upon cars in charge of non-union men. 
The mayor of London, Ont., summarily 
stopped rioting in the street-car strike in 
that city by reading the riot act and order- 
ing out the militia July 8. 


The volcano of strife be- 
tween the Clericals and 
anti-Clericals for political supremacy in Bel- 
gium had another eruption in the last days of 
June, when disorder and violence in the 
Chamber of Deputies brought legislation to 
a standstill, and street riots in the principal 
cities resulted in many injuries and much 
loss of life. The cause of the trouble was 
the attempt of the Clericals to entrench 
themselves in power by the passage of a 
new suffrage bill. In 1893, after much 
agitation, manhood suffrage was granted in 
Belgium, but its advantages were partially 
annulled by a curious provision which gave 
the right of a second or even a third vote 
to possessors of certain property and edu- 
cational qualifications. At the last elections 
the Clericals came into power through the 
failure of the Liberals, Radicals, and Social- 
ists to agree upon a candidate, but their 
future supremacy was threatened by an 
agreement of the anti-Clerical parties that 
in future they would, at the second ballot- 
ing, vote for that one of their candidates 
who received the greatest number of votes 
in the first balloting. (Belgium, like France, 
permits a second ballot when the first one 
fails to result in an election.) This agree- 
ment led the Clericals to introduce into the 
Chamber of Deputies a new suffrage bill, 
which provided for minority representation 
in the six cities returning more than three 
deputies apiece, #.¢., in the places where the 
Clericals are in the minority; but made no 
provision for such representation in dis- 
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tricts where the Clericals have a majority. 
The bill would also have abolished the 
second balloting. Violent opposition to 
this measure was offered by the Liberals, 
Radicals, and Socialists, and early in July 
Premier van den Peereboom was compelled 
to agree to the appointment of a commis- 
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sion to examine the various projects of re- 
form which had been tabled. This was the 
practical withdrawal of the bill and scored 
a victory for the anti-Clericals, but at latest 
accounts the commission had reached no 
agreement. 


The flood which visited 
Texas during the first two 
weeks of July was the most destructive the 
state has ever known. The region affected 
was that bordering upon the Brazos, Guad- 
alupe, and Colorado Rivers, particularly the 
first of these. Twenty counties were more 
or less submerged, thousands of people were 
driven from their homes, and from forty to 
one hundred lives were lost. The loss to 
the cotton crop alone is estimated at §$s,- 
000,000, the loss to other crops, houses, 
fencing, stock, and bridges at $2,500,000, 


The Texas Floods. 




















and ‘the loss to railroads at $1,000,000, 
making a total of $8,500,000. The amount 
of suffering was necessarily great, although 
relief was promptly furnished. The citizens 
of Texas responded magnificently to Gov- 
ernor Sayer’s call for aid, and subscriptions 
from the North were quickly given. Twenty 
thousand government rations were placed at 
the governor’s disposal, and the government 
boats at Galveston assisted in the work of 
rescue. The cause of the flood was an un- 
usual rain-fall over the section tributary to 
the rivers mentioned. These rivers are 
ordinarily shallow, sluggish streams, ob- 
structed by sand-bars at their mouths and 
without banks sufficient to enclose an extra 
volume of water. The worst feature of the 
situation is that there is nothing to prevent 
frequent recurrences of the calamity. 


The last week of 
June witnessed an 
enthusiastic reunion of the Rough Riders 
at Las Vegas, New Mexico. Their beloved 
chief, Governor Roosevelt, joined them on 
the anniversary of the battle of Las Quasi- 
mas and was given an ovation of which 
any man might be proud. A gold medal 
bearing the words “San Juan,” ‘ Las 
Quasimas,” “ Santiago” was presented him 
by the citizens of New Mexico, who vied 
with the troopers in doing him honor. 
Governor Roosevelt’s address at the reunion 
exercises had throughout the ring of patriot- 
ism and sturdy honesty which characterizes 
the man. Such utterances asthe paragraph 
given below are worthy of more than_pass- 
ing consideration. 


Reunion of Rough Riders. 


In our political and social life alike, in order to 
permanently succeed, we must base our conduct on 
the Decalogue and the Golden Rule. We must put 
in practice those homely virtues for the lack of 
which no intellectual brilliancy, no material pros- 
perity, can ever atone. It is a good thing for a 
nation to be rich, but it is a better thing for a na- 
tion to be the mother of men who possess the qual- 
ities of honesty, of courage, and of common sense. 
We have many great problems ahead of us, we 
Americans, as we stride along the road to national 
greatness—problems of home administration and 
problems that affect our dealings with the outside 
world. We cannot solve them if we approach 
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them in the spirit of levity or vainglorious boastful- 
ness—still less if we approach them in a spirit of 
timidity, and, least of all, if, in dealing with them, we 
do not insist upon honesty and righteousness, upon 
that uprightness of character which is the keystone 
in the arch of true national greatness. The prob- 
lems that rise from year to year differ widely and 
must be met in widely different ways, and not one 
of them can be properly solved unless we approach 
it with resolute fearlessness and with a sincere pur- 
pose to do justice to all men, exacting it from others, 
and exacting it no less from ourselves. 


This year’s Fourth of 
July celebration was 
perhaps the most enthusiastic and certainly 
the most widely extended that the United 
States has ever known. Not alone “from 
Maine to California ” but from Puerto Rico 
to Manila the Stars and Stripes were greeted 
by loyal citizens on American soil, and the 
American colonies scattered throughout 
Europe joined in the celebration with in- 
creased zeal, proud that their country has 


The National Holiday. 
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at last won the recognition abroad that she 
deserves. The Cubans entered thoroughly 
into the spirit of the day; the principal resi- 
dences of Havana were decorated and cries 
of “ Vivan los Americanos” mingled with 
the reports of firecrackers and pistols; at 
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The United States’ Commissioner to Samoa. 


Matanzas 5,000 Cubans called upon and 
congratulated General Wilson and cheered 
for the United States. The kindly feeling 
of the British people toward us was evi- 
denced by their hearty participation in the 
American demonstrations in London and 
other cities, and by the marching of Cana- 
dian troops in the parade at Rochester, N. Y. 

Naturally the third of July came in for a 
share of the noise and holiday-making. ‘lhis 
was especially the case in the navy; the 
North Atlantic Squadron, stationed at New- 
port, R. I., celebrated with almost as much 
burning of powder as was required to sink 
Cervera’s fleet the year before, and no men 
had ever better earned their holiday. 


The quinquennial session 
of the International Coun- 
cil of Women met in Westminster Town 
Hall, London, June 26, and closed July 4. 
The International Council is composed of 
delegates from national councils the world 
over, who meet to discuss subjects of inter- 
est to all women, thus broadening their 
views and increasing their efficiency as club 
women. Some of the more important ques- 
tions considered at the recent meeting were 
International Arbitration, Woman Suffrage, 
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England’s Commissioner to Samoa. 


Foods, the Training of Children, and 
Prisons and Reformatories. Among the 
American women in attendance at the 
council were Mrs. Humphreys Gaffney, 
Miss Susan B. Anthony, Rev. Anna H. 
Shaw, Mrs. Maria Purdy Peck, Mrs. Annie 
Jenness Miller, Mrs. Felix Adler, Miss 
Sadie American, Mrs. Susa Young Gates, 
and Rev. Ida Hultin. The gathering 
proved not only instructive, but delightful 
socially, as the delegates were entertained 
by the Countess of Aberdeen and other 
prominent English women, and the leading 
delegates were presented to the queen. 
Mrs. May Wright Sewall was elected presi- 
dent of the council, to succeed Lady Aber- 
deen. Mrs. Sewall is a prominent club 
woman, a resident of Indianapolis, Ind. 


The gathering of Chris- 
tian Endeavorers at De- 
troit, early in July, was in some respects 
an unusual convention of that stirring or- 
ganization. The proximity to Canada 
brought a large number of Canadian dele- 
gates and made international good-will a 
marked feature of the meetings. The hold- 
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ing of an enthusiastic peace meeting and 
the exchange of telegrams with the Ameri- 























can commissioners at The Hague was also 
a departure from the ordinary. The regu- 
lar sessions of the convention were most 
helpful and inspiring. Among the noted 
speakers present were Dr. John Henry Bar- 
rows, Rev. J. Wilbur Chapman, Rev. Charles 
M. Sheldon, Bishop John H. Vincent, Rev. 
F. W. Gunsaulus, Prof. R. G. Moulton, and 
Dr. David McAllister. The report of the 
general secretary, Mr. John Willis Baer, 
showed that during the eighteen years of its 
history the society had attained a growth of 
55,813 societies and 3,350,000, members. 
Christian Endeavor societies are now found 
in every country in the world. Australia 
had two delegates at the convention. 


The encounters during the 
year between Harvard and 
Yale in the field of athletics have been 
watched with interest by more than the 
alumni and students of these institutions. 
The final struggle came July 1, when 
Harvard defeated Yale at baseball by a 
large score. This was the tenth time 
during the year that Yale had suffered a 
decisive defeat at Harvard’s hands. In 
football, in the dual track and field games, 
in fencing, shooting, whist, tennis, and 
debate Harvard showed herself superior 
to her ancient rival. 

Another contest in which the college 
world was interested was the four-mile 
boat race over the Hudson, near Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y., on June 27. The colleges 
represented were the University of Penn- 
sylvania, the University of Wisconsin, Cor- 
nell, and Columbia, and the result of the 
race was unexpected. Pennsylvania won 
over Wisconsin by a bare half length, while 
Cornell came in three and a half lengths 
behind Wisconsin, and Columbia brought 
up the rear. Cornell had been regarded as 
the probable winner because of her former 
aquatic triumphs, and both Wisconsin’s 
good work and Columbia’s poor showing 
were subjects of comment. 


College Athletic 
Contests. 


Russia’s Purchases in The war with Spain seems 
the United States. to have convinced Russia 
that the United States is a good place to 
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buy war supplies. Besides the warships 
ordered of the builders of the Oregon 
before the war had fairly closed, she has, 
according to the Mew York Commercial, 
decided to expend $20,000,000 in the pur- 
chase of ordnance from United States firms. 
And this is in addition to an order given 
the Carnegie Steel Company, on June 23, 
for 180,000 tons of steel rails, the largest 
order for steel ever given. The rails are 
to be delivered within the next twenty-six 
months and are to be used in constructing 
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roads in Siberia and China. This amount 
of rails would build about 1,300 miles of 
road. 


One of the prominent 
figures in American 
Methodism passed away on July 5, when 
Bishop John Philip Newman died at his 
summer home in Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 
Bishop Newman was essentially a self-made 
man, His early education ended with a 
brief course in Cazenovia Seminary and 
he entered the Oneida Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church without further 
training in 1848. By his natural powers of 
oratory and his untiring industry, he ad- 
vanced himself to the most important places 
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in the gift of the church. In 1864 he was 
sent to New Orleans to organize the 
Methodist Episcopal Church there, and 
after his return became pastor of the 
Metropolitan Church in Washington, D..C. 
Here was formed that friendship with 
General Grant which was henceforth one of 
Dr. Newman’s most cherished possessions. 
At the end of his first term at the Metro- 
politan Church, General Grant appointed 
him inspector of consulates. In this capac- 
ity he traveled abroad and brought back 
data so valuable to the government that the 
cavilers at his appointment were silenced. 
This tour led to the production of his book 
“Thrones of Babylon and Ninevah.” An 
earlier journey abroad had given rise to the 
work “ From Dan to Beersheba.” In 1878 
Dr. Newman became pastor of the Central 
Methodist Episcopal Church in New York 
City, and next supplied the pulpit of the 
Madison Avenue Congregational Church of 
New York for several years. Notwith- 
standing this defection from the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, the General Conference 
in 1888 elected him a bishop. His work 
in that capacity was eminently successful. 


The death of Robert Bonner, 
which occurred on July 6, re- 
moves another of the men who built up the 
great newspapers of the land. Mr. Bon- 
ner began newspaper work at the bottom, 
when he was employed as “devil” in the 
Hartford Ceurant office in 1839, and rose 
step by step. Whenon the Zvening Mirror 
of New York he beat the record for rapid 
type-setting, by setting 25,500 ems of solid 
type in twenty hours and twenty-eight min- 
utes. In connection with his work as 
printer he took up journalism and became 
a regular correspondent of various papers. 
It was his skill in arranging displays which 
won him a position on the Merchants’ Ledger, 
a small business paper which Bonner soon 
purchased and converted into the Mew York 
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Ledger. In developing this paper and 
making it one of the foremost weeklies of 
the land, Mr. Bonner gained a fortune for 
himself and did an immense service to jour- 
nalism. He determined to make the Ledger 
a family newspaper and paid Fanny Fern 
$1,000 for a ten-column story, which ap- 
peared side by side with the market reports. 
The practice of obtaining the best possible 
material was continued, and at one time or 
another Edward Everett, Dickens, Tenny- 
son, Bryant, Prentice, Greeley, Bennett, Ray- 
mond, Willis, Morris, Saxe, Abbott, Tyng, 
Hopkins, Bishop Clark, Dr. John Hall, 
Alice Cary, Mrs. Southworth, and Mrs. 
Sigourney were contributors to the Ledger. 
This method of conducting a paper, with 
the enormous advertising which Mr. Bon- 
ner did, was expensive; but it built up a 
circulation of 500,000 copies and made a 
fortune for its owner; and all that without 
catering to the grosser public tastes or 
printing any advertisements. Mr. Bonner 
was a man of great force and strength of 
character, vigorous public spirit, and strong 
interest in public affairs. His fondness for 
fast horses is well known. Many of the 
kings and queens of the turf were owned by 
him at some time in their careers, but while 
in his possession they never trotted for 
money. 


Among other prominent per- 
sons whom death has over- 
taken within the month are Mrs. E. D. E. 
N. Southworth, the novelist, at Washington, 
June 30; Maj.-Gen. H. G. Wright, at Wash- 
ington, July 2 ; Prof. William Garden Blaikie, 
the distinguished Scottish biblical scholar, 
at North Berwick, Scotland, July 9; the 
Grand-Duke George, brother of the czar and 
heir to the Russian throne, at Abbas Tou- 
man in the Caucasus, July 10; and Cardinal 
Teodolfo Mertel, first dean of the Sacred 
College and vice chancellor of the Holy 
Roman Church, at Rome, July 11. 


Other Deaths. 

















According to the author’s brief 
preface, we are indebted to cer- 
tain unscrupulous publishers, “not content with 
disinterring old newspaper work from the decent 
seclusion of the office files,” for the publication in 
book form of Rudyard Kipling’s letters of travel as 
they originally appeared between 1887 and 1889, in 
the two India papers which he then served. The 
series from which the collection* is named was 
written during a trip to the United States, including 
brief visits in Burma, the Malay Peninsula, China, 
and Japan. Naturally the young reporter’s impres- 
sions of things American interest us most, and in a 
zigzag journey from San Francisco to Elmira, N. Y., 
he furnishes them freely, displaying a cocksureness 
and prejudice typically English. But harsh and 
sweeping statements can be forgiven to youth, and 
in face of such humility as the young writer dis- 
plays in the account of his visit to “ Mark Twain,” 
with which the articles abruptly end. Of the earlier 
portion of his journey Kipling writes very entertain- 
ingly, displaying the interest not only of the well- 
educated traveler, alert for new experiences, but of 
the thoughtful citizen, the practical business man, 
and the student of human nature. Of the shorter 
collections, based on travel in India, “Among the 
Railway Folk” is of especial interest for its sugges- 
tion of relationship with the famous locomotive 
story, “.007.” Indeed, if these pages were not in 
themselves most pleasant reading, they would be 
worth perusal to discover the material and become 
acquainted with the diction and style which in 
later years have been elaborated and perfected in 
story and poem to bring delight to a world of 
readers and fame to their creator. 


From Sea to Sea. 


The name of “ Margaret Sidney” 
is a talisman to the childish heart, 
bringing visions of delightful 
people and places and things, none the less real be- 
cause confined between the lids of a book or the 
covers of a magazine. The child that has not 
followed the fortunes of the “ Five Little Peppers” 
in the Little Brown House and in later more 
fortunate but hardly happier days has our com- 
miseration. Those who have will revel in the latest 
volume in the series, “The Stories Polly Pepper 
Told.”+ Many adismal day was happily bridged 
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* From Sea to Sea. By Rudyard Kipling. Two vols. 460+ 
400 pp. $2.00. New York: Doubleday & McClure Company. 
+The Stories Polly Pepper Told. By Margaret Sidney. 
Illustrated by Jessie McDermott and Etheldred B. Barry. 
469 pp. $1.50. Boston: Lothrop Publishing Company. 
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over for the smaller Peppers and many a disagreeable 
duty rewarded by these delightful products of the 
unselfish Polly’s active brain. Many mothers who 
lack her imagination will be glad to draw from this 
charming volume for their children’s pleasure. 

Equally entertaining but quite different in char- 
acter is “A Little Maid of Concord Town,”* by 
the same author, who has been a resident of this 
town of revolutionary fame for a number of years. 
How its inhabitants chafed under the British yoke 
of oppression, how the sentiment of independence 
grew, how at last active measures were taken, how 
the first shot of the War for Independence came to 
be fired—all this and much more that is set down 
with less detail and interest in our histories is told 
from the standpoint of the “little maid” and her 
young friends, who made the cartridges for the first 
skirmish and were as hot-headed rebels as their 
fathers and brothers. It is an exciting tale, yet 
true to history, and gives a faithful picture of home- 
life in colonial days. 

New England boys and girls have a stanch friend 
in Sophie Swett, who writes of them with as much 
sympathy and skill as Miss Wilkins and Miss Alice 
Brown devote to their grown-up relations. In 
“Bilberry Boys and Girls,” + a collection of 
stories gathered from the young people’s magazines, 
where they have appeared from time to time, the 
New England qualities which have brought so many 
of her natives to fame or fortune are plainly dis- 
cernible in herchildren. The daily tasks and simple 
pleasures of their straitened young lives serve only 
to enlarge their imagination and increase their 
courage, and the reader is not surprised at the 
triumphs that often crown their endeavors. 

The author of “Marjory and Her Neighbors” ¢ 
calls it “the story of three girls and a boy and the 
good times they had at both houses.” These good 
times include all the delights to be found in the 
country during the fall and winter when kind parents 
are thoughtful of their children’s pleasures. The 
comfort Marjory received from her little neighbors 
can be appreciated only by a lonely child, with an 
invalid mother, no playmates, and few playthings. 
The volume is prettily bound and illustrated. 

The late Harold Frederic contributed to juvenile 
literature a bright collection of stories in “The De- 





*A Little Maid of Concord Town. By Margaret Sidney. 
Illustrated by Frank T. Merrill. 405 pp. $1.50.——t Bilberry 
Boys and Girls. By Sophie Swett. Illustrated by Etheldred B. 
Barry. 326 pp. $1.25.——t Marjory and Her Neighbors. By 
Louise E. Catlin. Illustrated by Etheldred B. Barry. 388 pp. 
$1.50. Boston: Lothrop Publishing Company. 
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serter and Other Stories.”* The first two deal with 
incidents in our own Civil War, the remainder have 
the Wars of the Roses as a setting. They are of 
unusually high order, full of action, skilfully written, 
and of engrossing interest. The volume is very 
attractively bound, with a picture cover, and the 
illustrations are excellent. 

Truth is the text of a recent book by “ Pansy,” 
entitled “As in a Mirror.”t The heroine is its 
embodiment, discountenancing alike the falsehood 
and the white lie, so convenient in modern society. 
Her sweet, helpful nature, aided by the force of 
circumstances, gradually brings those around her to 
adopt the same high plane, and even the hero, an 
author of fame and a typical society man, who, dis- 
guised as a tramp to study the labor problem, enters 
her home to become the hired man, and to learn to 
love her, does not resent her scorn of the deception 
he has practiced, having recognized the power of a 
life devoted to truth and determined to make her 
principles his own. In spite of its improbability, 
the book teaches a helpful and much-needed lesson. 

In “ Yesterday Framed in To-day” } the same 
author ingeniously transfers the incidents of Christ’s 
earthly ministry to the present day, accepting its 
civilization but ignoring its knowledge of the New 
Testament and all its consequences. The result is 
startling but effective, and the reader cannot help 
wondering, as the author intended he should, 
whether, if Christ should have come in this later 
day, he would have been another Philip Nelson, 
early to recognize the divinity of the Man followed 
by the rabble and willing to sacrifice all earthly 
ambitions and hopes to learn his teaching, or 
whether as a second Felix Masters he would use his 
influence and intellect to accomplish his ruin. The 
book certainly gives food for serious thought. 

We doubt if there is to be found a more popular 
writer among boys than G. A. Henty, whose volumes 
now number over fifty. In his choice of historical 
subjects he shows cleverness, always selecting a 
period that yields exciting incidents as a setting for 
a story of adventure and daring, ever dear to the 
boyish heart. In “ Both Sides the Border” || he has 
admirably depicted the spirit and action of the 
border wars between England and Scotland, as well 
as the graver encounters of the king’s arms, and 
he draws the stirring, romantic life of the English 
boy of the early fifteenth century in vivid, fascina- 
ting colors. 
~ * The Deserter and Other Stories. By Harold Frederic. 
With illustrations by Merrill, Sandham, Gilbert Gaul, and 
George Foster Barnes. 401 pp. $1.25.——t As ina Mirror. By 
Mrs. G. R. Alden (‘“‘ Pansy’’). Illustrated. 362 pp. $1.50. 
—+t Yesterday Framed in To-day. By ‘“‘ Pansy” ( Mrs. G. R. 
Alden). Illustrated. 356 pp. $1.50. Boston: Lothrop Pub- 
lishing Company. 

| Both Sides the Border. By G. A. Henty. With twelve 


illustrations by Ralph Peacock. 378 pp. $1.50. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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There seems to be among story writers for 
children a growing desire to instruct them in the 
history of their country, which is certainly praise- 
worthy. It seems only natural to find among this 
number the name of Hezekiah Butterworth, a list of 
whose books alone reveals their instructive nature. 
In “ The Pilot of the Mayflower”* we detect the 
same charming pen that traced the “Zigzag 
Journeys,” making as real and interesting the inci- 
dents of that famous voyage as it has the delights 
of foreign lands. Mr. Butterworth has admirably 
reproduced the Zersonnel of the little company, 
making us acquainted with the foibles and peculiar- 
ities of those men and women whose names we have 
held in awe, knowing their great courage and faith. 
Of the wearisome, perilous journey and the first 
bitter, death-dealing winter we have a vivid picture, 
and realize the little colony’s need of the “Good 
cheer” of the hearty old Scotch pilot. 

A lively, wide-awake story, with a moral implied 
and so not disagreeable, is “ Success Against Odds,” t 
by William O. Stoddard. Owing to his ability to 
swim and manage boats the young hero succeeds in 
rescuing a party of six girls from drowning, from 
which circumstance dates his steady advancement 
from pinching poverty and drudgery to a successful 
career on the bench. While perhaps real life offers 
few counterparts to this biography, such sterling 
qualities as this young man possessed never go 
wholly unrewarded. The illustrations by B. West 
Clinedinst are spirited and the whole make-up of 
the volume attractive. 


Noteworthy among recent biog- 
raphies is “The Life of Henry 
Drummond,” ¢ by Dr. George Adam Smith, of the 
Free Church College, Glasgow. We doubt if any 
man in recent years so prominently before the 
public as Professor Drummond, was so little known 
as he. Dr. Smith, who was his intimate friend, was 
chosen by the family to reveal his life so far as the 
recollections of his associates and his papers, letters, 
and journals extend, but there are portions of his 
work on which none of these give much information, 
such was the modesty that characterized him. The 
biography will be a revelation even to the greatest 
admirers of Professor Drummond, and to those who 
never felt his personal magnetism it will be a power- 
ful influence, one of a multitude which emanated 
from the life of this marvelous man. Dr. Smith 
found in his task a great privilege, and the readers 
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trated by B. West Clinedinst. 273 pp. $1.50. New York: D- 
Appleton and Company. 
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of his sympathetic, masterly volume can but feel 
that he has devoted to it his highest qualifications 
as scholar and friend. 

Five volumes of brief biographies of prominent 
Americans are the first of a series entitled “ The 
Beacon Biographies,” * which, the publishers an- 
nounce, are intended to “give, in the form of a col- 
lection of biographies at once readable, practical, 
and convenient, a vivid and comprehensive survey 
of all the important aspects of American life and 
thought.” The authors, as well as the subjects, of 
the series are well chosen, including men and women 
of well-known literary ability and critical judgment. 
The little books are uniformly and quaintly bound 
in blue and gold, and excellent autograph engrav- 
ings furnish the frontispieces. 

Next to Gladstone, probably the life of no Eng- 
lish statesman of this generation possesses more 
interest than attaches to the checkered career of 
Charles Stewart Parnell,t great in its triumphs and 
bitter in its downfall. “A marvelous man, a terrible 
fall,” was Gladstone’s verdict, and Mr. O’Brien’s 
biography fully supports it. He gives a full account 
of Parnell’s public career, but we imagine it is the 
well-portrayed human side of the man so generally 
considered cold and callous that will most interest 
the average reader. A fine engraving of Parnell 
and drawing of his Irish home, “Avondale,” accom- 
pany the text. 

The life of General Count Enrico Della Rocca, as 
recounted in “ The Autobiography of a Veteran,” ¢ 
was rich in human interests, public activities, and 
martial triumphs. A close companion and confi- 
dant of Victor Emanuel II. from his youth to the 
formation of Young Italy, what he relates of the 
great leaders and events of that interesting period 
in Italy’s history bears the stamp of truth. Though 
written when almost ninety, these memoirs are clear, 
full, and vivacious, and reveal the charming simplic- 
ity and modesty of a very remarkable man. 

A second edition of Sir Frederick Pollock’s work 
on Spinoza || notes an increase in the literature re- 
garding the philosopher since it was first published, 
in 1880. The volume is as well adapted to the 
beginner as to the special student in philosophy. 
A careful exposition of Spinoza’s credo follows a 
complete history of his remarkable life, and the 
” * The Beacon Biographies: Phillips Brooks, by M. A. De- 
Wolfe Howe 120 pp.; J. R. Lowell, by Edward E. Hale, 
Jr. 128 pp.; David G. Farragut, by James Barnes. 132 pp.; 
Daniel Webster, by Norman Hapgood. 119 pp.; Robert E. 
Lee, by W. P. Trent. 135 pp. Edited by M. A. DeWolfe 
Howe. 75 centseach. Boston: Small, Maynard & Company. 

+ The Life of Charles Stewart Parnell. By R. Barry O’Brien. 
Two vols. 378+394 pp. $3.00. New York: Harper and 
Brothers. 

+The Autobiography of a Veteran, 1807-1893. By General 
Count Enrico Della Rocca. Translated from the Italian and 
edited by Janet Ross. 299pp. $2.50.——|| Spinoza: His Life 
and Philosophy. By Sir Frederick Pollock, Bart. 426 pp. 
$3.00. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
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whole work evidences profound knowledge and 
painstaking care on the part of its scholarly author. 

In the life of Ulysses S. Grant, * by Hamlin Gar- 
land, two things contribute to our pleasure in its 
authorship: his ability to write literature, and his 
veneration—perhaps even worship—of his subject. 
That a good literary style is not deemed necessary 
to a biography many volumes prove, but that it 
adds charm and interest to the best of material, 
the reader of this life will admit. That his hero 
possessed faults and weaknesses Mr. Garland 
candidly confesses, stating them simply and leav- 
ing the reader to form his own judgments. With 
such honest treatment, who could deny, if he would, 
all the praise the great man receives in these pages ? 
The material for this work has been collected by 
Mr. Garland at first hand, is well illustrated, and 
the result is a model history of a life and character 
of which every American is proud. 


Under the title “Heart of Man” t 
George Edward Woodberry has 
collected four essays “to illustrate 
how poetry, politics, and religion are the flowering 
of the same human spirit, and have their feeding 
roots in a common soil, ‘deep in the general heart 
of men.’” They are very unlike in subject, the 
first being a monograph on Taormina, in Sicily, 
introducing a sketch of its eventful history, the 
second “A New Defense of Poetry,” the third a 
scholarly paper on “ Democracy,” and fourth “ The 
Ride,” perhaps the most interesting, in its searchings 
into the inner life and thought of man. Those who 
take pleasure in studying and pondering the deep 
things of life will find a rich treat in Mr. Wood- 
berry’s book. 

One forgets the sordidness of the workaday world 
and sees only the dignity of life and work in read- 
ing Hamilton Wright Mabie’s charming “ Essays 
on Work and Culture.” t His plea for the “com- 
plete man” is well timed, and one is led to believe 
not only in its possibility but in the duty of every 
man to keep that ideal in view. Mr. Mabie’s 
thoughtful chapters are full of food for all lovers 
of right living and high thinking. 

To the happy custom of taking vacations and the 
unselfishness of the men and women who reproduce 
them in type for less fortunate people we owe some 
of our most charming literature. Mr. Bradford 
Torrey has recently contributed to this collection a 
volume of “observations in nature and human 
nature in the Blue Ridge,” which are all the more 
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delightful because, although the work of a bird- 
lover, the birds and flowers and people and things 
receive such impartial recognition. Certainly the 


reader is richer both in knowledge and inspiration . 


for Mr. Torrey’s vacation rambles in the “ World of 
Green Hills”* in North Carolina, Georgia, and 
Virginia. 

Five descriptive and historical essays by Sidney 
Lanier are collected into a neat volume under the 
title of the first, “Retrospects and Prospects,” t 
a youthful composition, indefinite in subject but 
with the stamp of the poet-musician on every page. 
The other essays are an interesting paper on San 
Antonio, Texas, a memorial address delivered in 
his native city, Macon, Ga., in 1870, a monograph 
on “The New South,” in which statistics are cited 
with the zest of a political economist, and “ Sketches 
of India,” so realistic in tone that it is difficult 
to believe that encyclopedias and fancy were his only 
guides. While Lanier will be longest remembered 
as a poet, his prose work contains merits and 
beauties that deserve recognition. 

Among recent contributions to the study of liter- 
ature “Contemporary French Novelists,” ¢ by René 
Doumic, will hold an important place. Keen in his 
analysis, just in his characterizations, simple and 
clear in style, no better critic could have been chosen 
to represent the twelve greatest writers of modern 
French fiction, among whom we note Feuillet, Zola, 
Daudet, Bourget, Maupassant, Loti, and Rod. 
The work of translating has been excellently done 
and full-page portraits accompany each subject. 

William Cranston Lawton has added to the 
literature. on our six great New England poets— 
Emerson, Hawthorne, Longfellow, Whittier, Lowell, 
Holmes—a collection of articles originally used as 
University Extension lectures.|| While brief and 
general in character, they are comprehensive and of 
unusual merit and interest. Mr. Lawton is master 
of a charming style and he shows himself on familiar 
and congenial ground in these articles. The table 
of “ Parallel Lives” is unique in interest and value. 
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